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ABSTBACT 

The State of lova Advisory Council on Career 
Education has elected to investigate each year one specific component 
or element of vocational and career education in the State, rather 
than undertake a comprehensive reviev. The topic of the 1974 report 
is cooperative work^study programs in the State • The Council 
collected information ani observations by visiting 12 school systems 
in various sectors of the State, ranging in size from large to small, 
located in metropolitan, suburban, and rural communities, and 
including both schools that do offer and that do not offer 
cooperative programs. The council conversed with students, teachers, 
and administrators; data vere also collected by the Council staff, 
and reviewed by the Council members for purposes of verifying or 
rejecting field observations. The report addresses itself to three 
major questions: (1) Hov valid and appropriate is the State plan for 
career education? (2) How effectively are the needs of the people of 
lova being served? (3) To vhat extent have the recommendations 
contained in the Council's 1973 report been implemented? Appended to 
the report are 80 pages of data on which the recommendations were 
based, including graphs, maps, tables, supplementary papers, and a 
summary of information gleaned from the field visits. (Author/AJ) 
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Current Program Qualitj^ 



Field observations of existing -operative program ^^^^^-^nt 
coordinators of specialty field -/P/^f^^^^J^^^^^^^ Te spending more time 

attention to training outlines and ^g^^^^^^f^/^J '^'^^\ principals would give 
in field coordination. I'"PT°^«'"f ""l^^ocational programs, 

more attention to supervision of '=°°P^^^^^^^^!°^3^hoo?s visited extreme 

have been learned in a semester or less of school time. 

New Prograimning Trends 

Observations reported above suggest that instructional o.ual ity^of ^ ^ 
existing specialty field -°P«^^^i;;fP/°!"S^^e tha? a coordinator organize 
M,alti-field cooperative P-°g^^^,^°"J Jj^^^^'tn m^re diverse occupations than 
instruction for f/^^^^J^^i^^ffeld oordLators. It may be concluded 

is currently required of specialty ^^^iq ^ partially lacking m 

that since many specialty field ^°°P^^^J^^!L,f ^f^.^iL little more than 
quality that multi-field ^-P^^f^^^^^^f ^It -flel^rograins could likely 
a work experience program for the student. ^"^^^ P^ „oney and 

fr^r^ Srhools Involvement in Planning,, 

. • ♦vof lorni <;rhools have had marginal 

There are strong f d^"^^°?f .f evidenced in many of the twelve schools 
involvement in state planning. This _ianning to meet the 

visited, by minimal effort ^-"g ^^^^"^f.J/^fi rfze'ieqii^es local evaluation 
vocational needs of their students Senate tiiei. 4 ^ ly encourage 

and goal setting to overcome school program^^ ^^^^^^ of 

that assistance be P^°^^^^^„^° J""''^^^^ improve educational programming 
evaluation and planning. "°Pf"i^y^^''e Effective performance as adult 
designed to prepare young people for more ettecxive p 
family and community members and workers. 
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Tn^in^vjng Opportunities for Meeting Students Vocational Needs 

Umited numbers of vocational programs in ^J^J^ ^ 
may be the cause of high youth unemployment and high ^rop-out r«tes g 
n/ral to urban migration and co^nut.ng -fj;^^ Lth grade 

ploymcnt in urban centers of the state '^PP'^°^"", u^. o„„ or less 

students in the public schools (primarily in rural ^^^ ^'•^^^^^"S^.rr vocational 
wage earning vocational programs available to them. While ^^^"^^^^^ ^ 
program expansion has occurred during^ 

has occurred ""^dium or arge schoo s «^ere a P ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

programs were already available, it is ^^cogni^ emdents Consideration 

'beginning to provide vocational P-S-""^^ f°^^^^/,°;f//y fp^t^ns SmaUer local 
should be given to other vocational education deivery opt lon^^^ ^^^^^^ 

schools. 

Funding of Secondary Vocational Programs 

opportunities may be provided to secondary students m the 
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Introduction and Definition of Terms 



The annual evaluation reports prepared by this Council for fiscal year 1970, 
1971, and 1972 focused on a comprehensive review of vocational and/or career ed- 
ucation activities carried on in Iowa. It became evident that this approach re- 
sulted in a report so large as to make its value as a useable guide for future 
activities questionable. Beginning with the 1973 report this Council elected to 
investigate a specific component or element of vocational and career education 
for its annual report. The 1973 report assessed the degree to which the career 
education concept was being implemented in the teacher education colleges or de- 
partments in the three State Universities. This year the Council elected to in- 
vestigate and prepare its report on the topics, cooperative and work study pro- 
grams . 

The Council collected information and observations by vis3^:ing twelve school 
systems in various sectors of the State. The schools ranged in size from large 
to small and were located in metropolitan, suburban, and rural coimnunities. 
Schools that offered and did not offer cooperative programs were included in the 
visits. During the visits the Council conversed with students, cooperative pro- 
gram teacher-coordinators, and school administrators. Data was also collected by 
Council staff which is included in the report. This data was reviewed by Council 
members for purposes of verifying or rejecting field observations. 

The following report will address itself to three major questions. These 

are: 

1. How valid and appropriate is the State Plan for Career Education? 

2. How effectively are the needs of the people of Iowa being served? 

3. To what extent have the recommendations contained in the Council's 
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1973 Annual Report been implemented? 
The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education has requested that 
each State Council also include in its report: 

1. An evaluation of the degree to which postsecondary institutions 
in each state are involved in planning their future direction* 

2. An evaluation of the effectiveness of efforts directed toward 
vocational education research, implementation of exemplary 
programs, and curriculum development activities. 

A supplement to this report will be developed later which will be addressed 
to these two major topics. 

The majority of the thirteen members of this Council are employed in full 
time jobs* The Council members and their employers contributed approximately 480 
man hours of time during the field visits, plus time spent attending other sched- 
uled Council meetings. Field visits to schools were limited to local secondary 
schools. Time constraints did not allow the expansion of field visits to post- 
secondary cooperative programs offered by aren schools. For this reason the bulk 
of this report is devoted to efforts of local schools. 

The following terms are defined to enhance the reader's understanding of the 
report. 

Cooperative Program - A method of preparing the individual for employment 
by providing him with the needed skills and knowledge for an occupa- 
tion. The cooperative method utilizes alternating periods of employ- 
ment and schooling on a part-time or full-time basis* The part-time 
method is used almost exclusively by the secondary schools, while both 
methods are used by area schools. 

12 
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Part B Cooperative Programs - These are cooperative programs which 
have been functional for more than one y^ar. Local school dis- 
tricts assume major funding responsibility after the second year 
of operation. 

Part G Cooperative Programs - New or expanded cooperative programs. 
Locations of Part G Programs are influenced by prioritit 
to school districts with high youth unemployment and dropout. 
An expanded program is one in which the number of coordinators 
(teacher personnel) is increased as a consequence of increased 
enrollment. 

Preparatory Programs - Preparatory programs are designed to prepare 
the student for employment with simulated occupational exper- 
iences taught within the school classroom and/or laboratories. 

Work-Study Program - Dropout prevention for vocational education stu- 
dents. A method to provide financial assistance to students who 
are in need of earnings ^o allow them to commence or continue 
their vocational education urograms. In-school instruction is 
not necessarily related to the job assignment. 

ToAM Adoptzd f^oK ii^z in Tku Eufliuotcon : 

Specialty Field - The term used tc refer to a general occupational 
area(s) or specific type of cooperative program, i.e.. Distri- 
butive Education, Office Education, etc. 

Offerings - The term used to refer to number of classes or courses in 
a specialty field. The term ^'offerings'* covers (1) one or more 
sections of a cl^ss, each section composed of a group of students 
and a teachei -coordinator. (2) separate classes or courses under 
individual specific fields, such as Radio and TV Broadcasting 
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within the Trade and Industrial Education specialty field. 

Expansion - The use of this tern* as it applies to local or area school 
efforts means that existing cooperative programs are enlarged 
through .dieion of both professsional personnel and an in- 

crease in enrollment. 

Multi-field Program - A cooperative program designed to serve the 

needs and interests of students in two or more specialty fields 
when more than one program is not established in the school dis- 
trict. Students may be placed in varied training stations, and 
the teacher-coordinator provides related classroom instruction 
structured to reinforce the on-the-job learning. 

Teacher-Coordinator - A member of the school professional staff who 
teaches occupational subject matter in the classroom, coordi- 
nating the instruction with students' on-the-job experience. The 
teacher-coordinator visits students at their training station. 
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Goal I 

The Validity and Appropriateness of the 
State Plan for Career Education 



The statistical portion of the State Plan for Career Education projects on 
a one-year and five-year basis the activities that will be accomplished by local 
and area schools and the Department of Public Instruction. The plans for the 
statewide vocational program implementation should be based on projections of 
labor market needs and student interests. 

The cooperative method of instruction is used in both the secondary and 
postsecondary schools to provide individuals with employment skills and knowledge. 

Secondary school vocational-cooperative programs, in most cases, are offered 
to the student during the senior year. The student usually receives one hour per 
day of instruction in the school devoted to building job knowledge (know-why) and 
general job-related information. In addition, the student in the vocational co- 
operative program is released from school for one-half of each day for on-the-job 
training experience with an employer to learn the necessary skills (know-how). 
The secondary school cooperative coordinators are responsible for instruction m 
many occupations within their specialty field, such as office occupations, distri- 
butive education, trade and industrial education and the like. 

Programs at the postsecondary level that use the cooperative method of in- 
struction, in most cases, are structured to prepare the individual for a specific 
occupation such as, livestock marketing, fashion merchandising, legal secretary, 
and the like. Usually students enrolled in postsecondary preparatory programs 
that use the cooperative method spend greater amounts of time within the institu- 
tion leaming skills and technical knowledge than do students enrolled in secon- 

1 •=* 
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dary school vocational-cooperative programs. Block-time release from school to 
learn job skills occurs more frequently at the postsecondary level than at the 
secondary level. 

AS reported in the introduction, this report will be addressed to secondary 
school efforts. 

PROfiRAM Planning 

LaboH. MoA-feet MeexiA 

The 1975 State Plan for Career Education contained the first published re- 
sults from the CENTS* project. The labor market needs portion of the CENTS pro- 
ject is used to project future programming direction. Appendix E, Table 1, out- 
lines in summary form the net labor demands of the State according to vocational 
specialty field. The final column of this table identifies the percentage of 
Net Labor Demand, by specialty field, compared to the projected total labor demand 
of the State. 

The most recent labor market needs survey data available from the CENTS pro- 
ject were collected in the fall and winter of 1972. Tt is necessary that data 
used for vocational program planning be current due to changing employment trends 
caused by shifts in Towa's economy. 

rnMMFNDATioN : Jmp Cquncil commends t h f Statf Department 

np pim i Tr TNSTRiiCTTnN and the Sta tf Board for pi ANN I Ng 
ft ^^(^nm r.FNIS sur vfv for the SPRING OF 1975. 

Table 3 of the State Plani for fiscal years 1970 through 1974 identifies the 
projected programmatic and enrollment outcomes, through objective statements, for 
the next year and five years hence. The financial support and staffing expecta- 
tions for the progra-ns from Parts B and G of Public Law 90-576 are also identified. 



* CENTS = Career Education Need Information System 
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New cooperative programs should be keyed to labor market needs identified in 
Table 1 of the State Plan. Currently Table 3 of the State Plan simply states 
that Part B and Part G programs will be established. Future state plans should 
identify the types of specialty field and/or multi-field cooperative programs 
that are planned for implementation. 

More finite definition of needed program expansion, by occupational area, 
would provide an improved set of guidelines for use by field service consultants 
in the Department of Public Instruction as they assist local schools in develop- 
ing new, or expanding existing cooperative type vocational programs. 

RFrnMMFNnATIQN ; Thf CoilNr.II RFr.OMMFNnS THAT RFfilNNING 
WITH THF FISCAI YFAR 1976 -S tATF Pi AN.THF NIIMRFR OF NEW 

rnoPFRATlVE PROGRAMS (as IPFNTIFIED TN TaRI F TQ BE 

..TARTFn RE KFYFn TO LAPOR MARKFT NFFDS IDFNTIFIED BY 

TMF Office of Education two dirit rnnF nijmbfr in Table 
1 OF THF Plan. 

lorn' 6 Tfuumng Station Votuitual jofi Ixpxndim CoofXUULtiv z Vfioc\fumi> 

Recommendations for State Plan improvements need to be keyed to realistic 
potential for establishement of new programs. Council field visits during the 
spring of 1974 to schools that offer cooperative programs revealed that the ma- 
jority of students enrolled in cooperative programs are employed by firms that 
hire 25 or less employees. Efforts were expended by the Council to identify 
areas of the State where it would be impractical to implement one or more coop- 
erative programs because of the lack of a sufficient number of employers compared 
to the senior class enrollment. Economic data on the employers in each county was 
gathered, and the number of seniors in each county was estimated. The estimated 
number of seniors was then divided into the number of businesses employing 19 per- 
sons or less, which yielded a percentage ratio of employers to students. 

A sample of metropolitan and rural counties in which successful cooperative 
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programs had been offered by the schools for several years was identified. This 
information revealed that a minimum ratio of 72 was necessary to make it feasible 
to establish cooperative type programs in a county. (See Appendix B, Substudy 
for additional information.) 

Following this, an employer-student ratio was calculated for each county in 
the State. Map 1, Appendix D, shows that cooperative programs should be feasible 
for 94 of Iowa's 99 counties. Further study, however, discloses that one of the 
counties having ratios lower than 72 is supporting several cooperative programs. 
The Council Bluffs school system, in Pottawattamie County, offers cooperative pro- 
grams. Some students may be placed in the adjacent community of Omaha for train- 
ing. 

CoNri llSION l ^^<^?J) nN .qiirrFSSFIIILY QPFRATING COOPERATIVE 
PR n fnRAMS. FMPLQYFR-STIIDENT RATIOS SUfifiFST THAT ALL BUT 
FQiiP TnWA COUNTIES HAVF A SUF FiriFNT NUMBFR OF EMPLOYERS 
FMPIDYTNfi 19 PERSnKiq OR I.FSS TO SUPPORT ONF OR MORE CQ- 
OPFRATIVF PROGRAMS. 

Projections of new cooperative program "starts" and expansion are identified 
in the State Plan for Career Education. Geographic priority areas are also iden- 
tified. These geographic priority areas are locations where there is incidence of 
high youth unemployment and dropout rates. Narrative elements in the State Plan 
in each of the fiscal years from 1971 through 1974 indicate that efforts will be 
expended toward encouraging local schools in the geographic priority areas to im- 
plement cooperative vocatic .al programs. Earlier State Plans indicate that 50% of 
Part G cooperative funds ma^ be used in the geographic priority areas while later 
State Plans report that 50% of the Part G funds viiU be used in the priority areas. 

A review of the identification of priority areas in State Plans from fiscal 
year 1971 through fiscal year 1974 (See Appendix D, Maps 2 through 5) reveals that 
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a rather significant change has occurred in the identified priority areas. Gen- 
erally, the number of school districts reporting dropouts in excess of the state 
average has increased. The number of counties experiencing high youth unemploy- 
ment has also increased. The increase in reported school dropouts is most likely 
due to an improvement in the reporting system developed by the Guidance Section 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 

CoMMt^NDATION! ThF COUNCII rOMPI IMENTS THF GUIDANCE 

f^FRvirFs Sfction Of THF Dfpartmfnt of Piibii c Instruc- 

TTON FOR IMPROVINr. iT.q DATA ^01 I FCTIQN ON THF NUMBER 

OF nROPotiTs IN THE State . 

Current estimates of youth unemployment are made through the use of a fed- 
erally-developed formula based on the unemployment compensation claims in the 
State. Quoting paragraph I.IOD of the 1974 State Plan: "The unemployment rate 
is ascertained by a comparison of national youth unemployment to general unemploy- 
ment. The resulting ratio is then applied to the general unemployment in the 
state and/or area." 

Local employment service offices (of the Iowa Employment Security Commission) 
use computerized equipment to tabulate and record applicant information. Since 
this state agency likely has the necessary data available it would appear that a 
more reliable projection formula could be developed, based on available client 
data. This could provide improved information for vocational education planning. 
RFr.OMMFNDATIQN ; THF ^^m^V RFrnMMFNDS THAT FUTURE 
Fc ^TIMATFS OF UNFMPI OYMENT . ACCORDING TO AGE GROUPS 

^M P inrATTONs. RY THF lowA Statf Fmpi oymf nt Security 

r.nMMTSSlON BE MAPF FROM APPLICANT INFOR MATION DATA 

y^Y ApARI F TO THFM IN THEIR I OCAL O FFICES. 

The effectiveness of planning for cooperative programs for the fiscal years 
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of 1970 through 1974 has been hampered by changes in definitions of terms and 
format for reporting planned activities. Table 2, Appendix E, consolidates data 
from the State Plan and illustrates the problems which have been encountered. 
During fiscal years 1970 through 1972 the level of program activity (secondary 
or postsecondary) was not identified. The 1973 and 1974 State Plans do identify 
educational levels of effort. 

During 1972 and in prior years some of the planned expenditures of Part G 
funds (which were specified in legislation to be used for new cooperative pro- 
grams) were used for reimbursing a proportionate share of the cost of existing 
programs in which enrollment increased. In 1973 the U.S. Office of Education 
ruled that these funds were to be used to reimburse programs that did not exist 
previously. 

rnMMFNDATION! ThTS CoilNril COMMRNDS THF U.S. QpFICE 

O F FniirATinN for tup significant IMPRQVFMF NT IN FORMAT 
np T fiT^ iF ^ WHTrH is IISFD B Y All STATFS TO TPFNTIFY PRQ" 
r.RAMS PiANNINn ACTIVITIES . Thts KIND OF NATIONAL LEAP- 

FBSHTP IN PIANNING WIL | MOST ITKFIY RF BENEFICIAL TO 
All STATES . 

Vot(>yvUal EducatLonal JyiitUuUoni to Jmptmmt CoopoAat lvz VWQfiaM ^ f^edUm 
and LoAfiz SchooU 

Appendix B of this report contains a substudy to this annual report. This 
study was designed to identify the potential for growth of cooperative programs 
in secondary schools. Administrative problems in implementing new educational 
programs vary according to the size of the school district. For this reason the 
potential for new cooperative programs was considered for school systems with a 
kindergarten through twelfth grade enrollment of 1,400 to 1,899, 1,900 through 
3,799, and 3,800 or more. As reported earlier, it appears that all but four Iowa 
counties have a sufficient number of employers hiring 19 or less employees to sup- 

erJc '^O 
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port a cooperative program. Pages 15, 16, and 17 of the substudy (Appendix B) 
identify the school districts in the State which hold the potential for imple- 
menting one or more cooperative programs. Thirty-six of the 64 school districts 
that could implement cooperative programs are classed as high priority school 
districts, (See preceding reference to priority ratings of areas of the State.) 
The analysis on pages 15, 16, and 17 (Appendix B) reveals that 90 additional co- 
operative programs could be started in school districts having enrollments of 
1,400 or more students. Effort was not expended toward identifying cooperative 
programs which could be justified in school systems with enrollments of less than 
1,400 students. It does appear feasible that schools of this size could jointly 
implement cooperative programs with an adjacent school system. 

The new definition of what constitutes a Part G program was apparently in 
effect when the 1973 State Plan was prepared. The fiscal 1974 State Plan pre- 
dicted 6 new cooperative programs would be established in the fiscal year and 
estimated that 40 new cooperative programs would be implemented by 1978- These 
figures were increased to 45 and 159 respectively in the fiscal 1975 State Plan. 

Plans for expansion of Part B cooperative programs are keyed to the number 
of Part G cooperative programs started. New cooperative programs are funded during 
their initial year from Part G, PL 90-576, and thereafter are funded from Part B 
of the act. 

(^fcqmmendatiqn; Tmf Council rnMMFNns the Department 
HP P| i pi ir Instructtom on projected expansion in 

FTf^ QAt 1975 AND RF COM^^P'^ P-^ T"HAT THE DEPARTMENT COMMIT 
<^TAFF RESQl|R r( :<^ TO REACHING THAT GOA L. PAGES 13 i 16 4 

AM P 17 np ApPFNniy PapfR 1- ARF PROvmED for De- 
pa rtment OF PuBiic Instruction use, These pages 

TnFNTTPY SPECIFIC mm ^1?^^ ^^^^^^ SHOULD BE 
f l^ C pURAGFn TO IMPI FMENT COO PERATIVE PROGRAMS, 
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Locat School Involvm^ in PlanyUng : 

One element in the development of the State Plan is the expression of de- 
sire on the part of the local school board to offer a vocational education pro- 
gram. This is accomplished by the school system filing a CE 4 form with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Vocational programs should be keyed to student needs, interests and talents, 
a*id labor market needs. These programs are essential to preparing youth to as- 
sume productive roles in adult society. Reports to Council members during field 
visits reveal that few local schools utilize followup information from earlier 
graduating classes. Use of results from student interest surveys could be im- 
proved as an adjunct to planning new curricular offerings. Little knowledge or 
concern was expressed by school administrators about employment opportunities or 
labor market needs. During its last session, the Iowa legislature passed Senate 
File 126 which contained provisions requiring local boards of education to eval- 
uate their educational efforts, identify major educational needs, and develop 
short and long-range plans to meet these needs. 

RprOMMFNDATION : TmP StATF R OARn, THROUGH ITS PRO" 
pFSRIQNAl STAFF- IS ENCQURAfiFH TO CO NTINUE ANT) EXPAND 
A <>. ?T STANCE TO LOrAl SCHOOl PERSONNEL IN DEVFI OPING 
piANNTNfi COMPETENCIES WHICH WIIL INCLUDE THE ANALYSIS 
OF STUDENT AND LABOR MARKET NEEDS AND DEVELOPMENT Q F 
CAREER AWARENESS. FVPI ORAT ION. AND VOCATIONA! EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS TO MFFT THOSE NEEDS. 
VKOvixUm CoopQAotivz V/WQHjom to StadQjfvU In SmatieA School Sif6tpjn6 i 

Priorities identified in the State Plans for Career Education have placed 
emphasis on establishing cooperative programs in school districts where there are 
high rates of dropouts and high rates of youth, unemployment . A review of past ef 
forts to meet these priorities reveals that a minimum number of cooperative pro- 
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grams have been established in the priority areas when compared to the apparent 
need. A review of Map 5, Appendix D, reveals that there are numerous local 
school districts located in high priority areas that have a K-12 enrollment of 
1,900 or less. Tnese schools may not have sufficient senior student enrollment 
to justify the employment of staff to coordinate specialty field cooperative 
programs. One alternative solution is being implemented by the Department of 
Public Instruction. Local schools are being encouraged to establish multi-field 
cooperative programs. 

During Council field visits it became apparent that the potential for a 
higher quality of instruction exists when specialty field cooperative coordinators 
are employed by the school system. Should several school systems within a county 
or economic area decide to offer multi- field cooperative programs an unhealthy 
competitive atmosphere might be established between the schools and the employers 
who provide training stations. A second alternative to providing cooperative pro- 
grams may be the establishment of a joint agreement between adjacent school dis- 
tricts, whereby the districts would employ the necessary number of specialty field 
coordinators. 

Rg,CQ MMENnATlON : Thf Council RFroMMFNns that pro- 
YT?^inN IN Statf Pi am?; callj np for the fxprndITURE OF 
Sny. OF Part G funds in scn nni s with high DROPOUT RATES 

AND HIGH YOUTH IJNEMPLOYMFNT BE RETAINED AND THAT FUTURE 

Department of Public Instruction staff consulting ee - 

FQ pTS WITH SMAllFR SCHOOL S IN THE StAT E PE DIRECTED 
TOWARD encouraging JOIN T FFF"RT<^ RFTWFEN ADJACENT 
<;cHnni DISTRIC TS pi'^THERr where JOINT EFFORTS ARE 

possible. thf employment of specia lty field coopera- 
ti ve coordinators shou l d rf encouraged. 

ErJc 
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Enrollment Planning 

Txmds in VZanyitng 

The State Plans for fiscal years 1970, 1971, and 1972 were prepared in a 
format which did not separate Part B and G projected enrollments for cooperative 
programs. It was necessary to assume that any increase in enrollments that were 
predicted would be funded from Part G of the act. The 1970 and 1971 State Plans' 
enrollment projections did not appear to coincide with the teaching loads assumed 
to be reasonable for the additional staff which were planned to be employed • The 
1972 State Plan reflected an improvement in the relationship between projected 
growth and projected additional staff to be hired by local school systems. 

The enrollment projections in the 1973, 1974, and 197S State Plans were pre- 
sented in an improved format. A review of actual enrollments which developed com- 
pared to projected enrollments for Parts B and G of the Act reveal that the process 
of planning for enrollment expansion was more realistic in later years of the five 
year period. 

The long-range plan predicts the number of persons that will be served five 
years subsequent to the annual plan. The average annual enrollment increase is 
keyed to the number of additional programs planned which is an average of ten pro- 
grams per year. 

A review of existing cooperative and preparatory programs available to sen- 
iors in secondary schools accross the state reveals that of the 45,209 seniors en- 
rolled in FY 1974, an estimated 14,436 or 31.9 percent were enrolled in cooperative 
and preparatory programs. Additional quantitative evaluation follows: 

Schools which provide only one vocational program for their students are con- 
sidered by many professionals in education as not meeting the diverse interests 
and talents of the student body. 

For that reason, those schools offering two or more cooperative and/or pre- 
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paratory vocational programs (excluding Home Economics) were counted together 
with their estimated 12th grade enrollments. These figures show that 28,488 
students or 52.6 percent of the estimated total of 12th grade students in the 
state attend 63 school districts offering two or more programs in these spe- 
cialty fields. Thur>, nearly one-half of the state's seniors attend the remain- 
ing 390 schools offering only one program or no vocational education. 

A review of planning for the use of funds (See Appendix C, Graph 3) reveals 
that over the past four-year period the amount of Part G funds unexpended from 
previous fiscal years has increased in the most recent years. Previous elements 
of this report reveal that planning for program expansion has been conservative 
when compared to the potential for growth and the funds available. The combina- 
tion of these two facts indicate that enrollment expansion plans are not keyed 
to the potential for growth in services to secondary students. 

Cqmmfndatiqn: Thf r.QiiMrTi roMPi imf.nts thf Department 
OF PtjRi ir Instruc tion F<^^ improvfmfnt in clarity 

OF DATA RFPQRTED IN ITS FNRQLI MFNT PROJECTIONS IN T HE 

S;tatf Pi an, Thf U.S.O-F. is also COMPLIMENTED ON ITS 

IMPROVFMFNT IN THF FORMAT fiUlDFI INES FOR THF StATE 
Pi AN FNRQLLMENT PRQJFCTIONS, 

RFrOMMFNnATIQNt Tmf CoilNClL RFCOMMENDS THAT FUTURE 
PIA N?^ PHR r.nOPERATIVF FNROL IMP^iT TNCRFASFS BF MORE 
NFARIY KFYFD TO THF NFFHS OF THF PFQPI F IN THE StATE i 
THF PQTFNTIAL FOR PROGRAM GROWTH. AND THE FUNDS AVA IL"- 
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FiNANciAL Planning for Cooperative Programs 



Statt Plan ContdnU 

The amount of funds provided by the federal government to establish new co- 
operative programs in the states is established within Part G of Public Law 90-576 
and the various annual appropriations bills passed by Congress* Actual Part G al- 
locations to Iowa for the fiscal years from 1970 through 1973 are: 

Fiscal Years Dollars % Increase or (Decrease) 

1970 249,029 

1971 312,346 20?- 

1972 327,627 4? 

1973 324,976 (1%) 

The first time that plans for expenditure of Part B funds for cooperative pro- 
grams were identified was in fiscal year 1973. Table 3, Appendix E reflects the 
improvement in financial planning from fiscal 1973 through fii^cal year 1975. Part 
B and G expenditures are identified in these plans in addition to proposed expen- 
ditures for cooperative programs at the secondary and postsecondary level. 

'Hie Council integrated planned enrollments and dollar expenditures in Appendix 
E, Table 3, for program activities at the secondary and postsecondary level. A re- 
view of this table reveals that the dollar committment per student for Part G funds 
for secondary programs deviated greatly in the FY 74 State Plan when compared to 
the plans for fiscal years 1973 and 75. The reader should also observe that there 
is a projected great increase in reimbursement, per pupil, for Part B expenditures 
for secondary cooperative programs in fiscal year 1975 when compared to fiscal years 
1973 and 1974. 
CoancU knaJbdl U 

Financial planning for Parts B and G activities at the postsecondary level for 
cooperative programs seems to be as erratic as that observed for the secondary 
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level- Projected per stude^'. expenditures from Part B of the Act average approx-- 
imately $156.00 for fiscal years 1973 and 1974 while the projected expenditure 
per student for fiscal 1975 increased to $1,731.86. Expenditures projected for 
use of Part B funds at the postsecondary level range from $355.56 per pupil to 
nearly $2,000.00 over the three fiscal years. Expenditures per pupil are pro- 
ject3d to be over $1,':00 for fiscal years 1973 and 1975 while the same expendi- 
ture for the middle fiscal year, 1974, are projected to be $355.56. 

Per pupil direct costs (excluding overhead expenses) of ongoing cooperative 
programs at the secondary level might be estimated at 66 percent of the average 
pupil cost in the State. This is based on the student receiving on-the-job ex- 
perience for three hours per day, plus one hour of related instruction for a total 
of four periods of an assumed six period day. Sixty-six peicent times an average 

pupil (FY 1973) cost of $975 equals a program cost of $643 per pupil. The pro- 
♦ 

jected reimbursement for that fiscal year was $6.70 per pupil or approximately 
one percent of the estimated direct per pupil cost to local schools. 

Deviation between projected per pupil expenditures between fiscal years 1973 
and 1974, and 1975 may be due to a movement reflected in the 1975 State Plan to 
plan for actual needs rather than develop the plan based on anticipated Congres- 
sional appropriations. 
IncentLvt and Suppo/U kid Concept 

The differences in projected per pupil expenditure for secondary and postsec- 
ondary cooperative programs may reflect two separate and distinct philosophies for 
reimbursement. Planned expenditures for secondary programs are keyed to an incen- 
tive concept in which the local school is encouraged to start the program with an 
80 percent reimbursement of instructor salary and travel expense and in suceeding 
years the percentage of reimbursement is reduced by i.0 percent increments until 
the '^average reimbursement" is reached. (Approximately 20 percent.) 

Planned reimbursements for postsecondary programs are based on the total pro- 

ERiC ^.^7 
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gram cost which includes both direct program costs and indirect costs* This 
type of planned expenditure reflects a support concept of reimbursement* 
P/iog/uuminq fiJUoAnatLve^ 

Narrative comments earlier in this report cited the many secondary schools 
which lack a broad range of cooperative and simulation type preparatory vocational 
programs. This lack of availability of a b-^oad range of vocational programs re- 
flects negatively on the degree to which many school districts provide comprehen- 
sive curricular offerings in their secondary school which meet the needs, inter- 
ests, and aptitudfts of the students enrolled. It is recognized that limited en- 
rollments in many schools inhibit the broadening of the curriculum within the 
school to meet the full range of student needs and interests- Encouragement 
toward cooperative efforts among local schools would be a viable alternative to 
broadening the curricular offering. 
Local School BudQZtLng CoyvStnainU 

During the past several years local schools have been functioning under leg- 
islation requiring '^controlled budgets/* (For an explanation of this see Appendix 
B, Paper 2) Interviews with local school administrators (See Appendix A) reveal 
that while a number of new cooperative programs have been established in recent 
years it is predicted that this trend will not continue in individual school dis- 
tricts due to declining enrol Iments* Projections for potential cooperative pro- 
gram growth (Appendix B) indicate that a great potential for growth of cooperative 
programs exists. This potential for growth can occur in the medium or larger 
school systems or through joint efforts of smaller local schools. 

The current incentive concept of reimbursement for secondary schC'Cls is an 
out-of-date concept since the passage of the ''controlled budget" law. For this 
reason the Council advises that future appropriations askings from the legislature 
and the Congress be based on a support concept for secondary schools. Without im- 
plementing a support concept of reimbursement it is likely that future growth of 

ERIC 
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vocational programs at the secondary level will be inhibited. Should this occur, 
many secondary students could be deprived of instructional opportunities suited to 
their needs, interests, and talents which would contribute to their functioning 
effectively in adult society upon their departure from high school. 

RprOMMENnATION; Tmf CqUNCII RFC.nMMFNnS THAT THE TOTAL 
yprATTDNAI FDUCATTHM NFFDR OF SECQNnARY STIIPFNTS BE IDER- 
JTFTFn THF StATF Pi AN AND THftT ANNUA! ORJFCTIVES BE 
PnRMIIIATFn WHICH ARF DFSTfiN Fn TO PRQGRF<^S TOWARD MEETING 

TH F TOTAi NFFn. Thf annual op jFnTiVFS SHonin thfn BE IN- 

TF RPplATFn INTO SUPPORT RFIMRURSEMENT NFFPFD TO ESTA BLISHED 

P R OfiR AMS to MFFT THF ?^TUnFNT NFFns. 

Thfsf NFFns SHnuin b f madf known to the Gover- 
nor AND THF .StATF [,FGI SLATURE . 

Tmf Council rfp.ommfnds t hat State Superinten- 
nPNT Rfnton woRk with thf Councti OF C hief 

■ Statf Schooi Q fptpfrr to identify STUDENT AND 
noiiAR NFFDS on a nationwide BASIS AN D CONVEY 
TMFc^F NFFns TO T MF U.S. nPFICF OF FdUCATION PER" 
SONNFI AND THE RFSPECTIVF CONGRESSIONAL REP RESEN- 
TATI V ES. 



Goal II 



The Effectiveness With Which People 
AND Their Needs Have Been Served 

The extent to whicii peoples ' needs have been served may be measured quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively. Quantitative considerations should give attention 
to the availability of programs, population concentrations or dispersion, and 
migration and commuting patterns within the State. Out-of-state migration pat- 
terns should also be considered, however, specific data on movements of out-of- 
state migrants is not available to the Council and was not considered in this 
report . 

Qualitative measures of programs identify the degree to which operational 
programs are structured and conducted to meet the job preparation needs of those 
enrolled. 

This unit of the annual report will address itself to both of the above is- 
sues. 

Quantitative Services and Peoples' Needs 

Recent newspaper articles have reported that the Iowa's out-migration rate 
over the past several decades has now declined and it is predicted that in the 
future Iowa may experience a population ir-migration. It is also predicted that 
the population increases may occur in Iowa's more sparsely populated areas. These 
predictions are based on the recent interest that expanding industrial firms have 
demonstrated by locating new plants in the more rural areas of the state. These 
commuting, out-migration, and forecasts of rural industrial expansion suggest that 
secondary schools give greater attention to expanding their curricular offering to 
provide broader vocational education opportunities for their students. 
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UobitUy '' 

Following is a review of population mobility patterns which exists in Iowa. 
A major social and economic characteristic of our "way of life" in the United 
States is the mobility of the population- Upon the termination of their educa- 
tion numerous young men and women choose to establish residence outside of their 
hone community. Following is a review of migration within Icwa. 
HiafLCLtLon: 

w 

One study based on the 1970 Census is entitled Migration Between 
State Economic Areas . State areas are defined as "relatively homogeneous divi- 
sions" of the state. They consist of single counties or groups of counties 
which have similar economic or social characteristics. See Map 6, Appendix D. 
The boundaries of these areas have been drawn in such s way that the State 
is subdivided into relatively few parts, with each part having certain significant 
characteristics which distinguish it from adjoining areas. The data are based on 
migration between 1965 and 1970. 

The Iowa data from this source identifies in-migration and out -migration for 
each of Iowa's areas (Ai~eas 1-6 representing groups of counties and A-F, standard 
metropolitan statistical areas). 

The areas were analyzed as to economic and social characteristics. Two major 
generalizations can be made with respect to the areas with net in-migration. (1) 
Median family income, with one exception, is substantially higher than the state 
median, while that of four of the six out -migration areas is below the state med- 
ian. (2) The percentage of employed persons engaged in manufacturing is also higher 
than the state median. Table 4, Appendix E. shows this information for the areas. 

Manufacturing employment in Areas 6, D, E, and F is substantially above the 
state average of 20.0%. In Area C the percentage of employment in white collar 
occupations is 58.2 (state average. 42.9), reflecting the county's employment in 
insurance companies, etc. Conversely, employment in five of the six areas of out- 
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migration is below the state average for manufacturing. 

A definite pattern can be distinguished in migration patterns within the 
state, geographically from West to East and from rural to more urbanized areas. 
The movement also illustrates the economic principle that resources (in this 
case, human resources) move toward the point of highest return. These areas of 
higher income frequently are areas of manufacturing concentration. • 

Elsewhere in this report the issue of high youth unemployment (as identified 
in the State Plan for Career Education) is discussed. Areas of high youth unem- 
ployment exist in both rural and urban areas. Migration and youth unemployment 
appear to be too similar to be coincidental. The large numbers of recent grad- 
uates in the rural areas experiencing unemployment is probably due to lack of 
jobs in the rural areas while high youth unemployment in metropolitan areas may 
be due to the in-migration of recent high school graduates from rural areas who 
have none or few salable skills for the industrialized urban labor market. 

Conclusion : .Strntftcant migration, high youth UNEM PLOYMENT. 

AND I TMTTFn STATE-WTHF AVAILABILITY OF A RROAT) RANfiF. OF VQ- 

r.ATTONAI FDtlCATlON PPOnRAMS APPFAR TO BE RELATE Di HifiiL 

<;rnoni STimPNTS WHn win TFRMINATF THEIR FnHC ATIQN AT THE 
1?TH fiRADF SHQtjLP RF QUALTF T Ff) TO MFFT THE FUTURE WORK R E t 
QII IPFMFNTS OF THFTR mMF CQ MMIIMTTTFS AS WFI..L AS THF CURRENT 
RFQIIIRFMFNTS OF TH F r.OMMMN ITI FS TO WHICH THFY MAY M IGRATE. 
Co rrjwuting : 

A recent study of commuting, another form of mobility, is also relevant. 
"Commuting Patterns in Iowa," based on the 1970 Census, was prepared by the Iowa 
Employment Security Commission. Findings of the study are located in Appendix D, 
Map 7. Black Hawk and Linn Counties (Areas E and F) illustrate the in-commuting 
from adjoining counties. Black Hawk had net in-commuting of 2,680 persons (from 
Areas 4 and 5, both of which also had net out -migration) . Linn had net in-com- 
muting of 2,105 from these areas. The study found that inter-county commuting 



increased 70.2% between 1960 and 1970. 

The reader should observe that a large amount of inter-county commuting also 
occurs ill the predominantly rural counties. Considering the projected greater in- 
dustrialization of rural areas one could assume the amount of inter-county com- 
muting would increase in the future. 

fONCLUSION : RprAllSF OF THF COMMUTIN G P A TTFRNS I T BECOM E S 
APPARFNT THAT VnilTH FNRQH FD IN THF SFCONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
THF RURAL ARFAS OF THE S JATF /^RF TN NFF^^ ^ ^^RQAH RANGE 
OF VOCATIQNAI PROGRAMS THAT PREPARE THFM FOR EC ONOMIC IN" 
nFPFNnFNCF AS ARE THOSE PERSONS WHO RESIDF IN T HE MORE 
PFN^E'Y PnPiilATFn areas OF THE STATE. 
Pnoqfum kvcUla.bltity i 

Definite trends have been established in the extent to which cooperative pro- 
grams have been established and expanded in Iowa secondary schools since the base 
school year of 1969-70. Graph 1, Appendix C illustrates that the me-^ium and large 
size schools have expanded their cooperative programs offering more aggressively 
than the smaller schools. The percentage of change from the 1968-69 base year 
fAppendix C, Graph 2) more dramatically demonstrates the preceding conclusion. 

Students' vocational education needs may be served by either preparatory (sim- 
ulated), or cooperative type programs. Generally a broader range of preparatory 
programs are available to students in the medium and larger schools than in the 
smaller schools. A more detailed analysis of the availability of vocational pro- 
grams, by school district size, would assist in identifying deficiencies in program 
availability. A recognition of these may be of value in formulating future activ- 
ities to overcome the deficiencies. 

Since students' needs can be served by preparatory programs a. well as cooper- 
ative programs, the 29 counties in which school district enrol Immts are all under 
1.400 were examined in this respect. The Department of Public Instruction direc- 

O "lit 
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tories for fiscal 1974 show that vocational agriculture is the only type of pre- 
paratory program offered in these counties* All counties have at least one ag- 



program as follows 


(Map 8, Appendix D) : 




Number of 


Number of 


Total 


Programs 


Counties 


Programs 


1 


7 


7 


2 


9 


18 


3 


6 


18 


4 


5 


20 


S 


1 


5 


6 


1 


6 




29 


74 



Twenty-nine Iowa counties have school districts with enrollments of less 
than 1,400. Twenty-two of these 29 counties are located in areas with out -migra- 
tion. The largest amount of out -migration is in 8 counties in Areas 1 and 3, 
(Map 6). Numbers of "out -commuters" are also high in several of these 22 counties. 
Two school districts in the 29 counties do offer cooperative programs, two in 
DE, two in OE, and one in T § I. It is likely that few of the schools in 
these counties would be able to provide specialty field cooperative programs by 
themselves. A joint effort, sharing coordinators, between the schools within a 
county or economic area could provide a more comprehensive educational opportunity 
for the secondary students in these schools. 

Harrison county, not shown on Map 8, does not contain a school district with 
more than 1,400 students. An area school is providing four vocational programs in 
that county in addition to one vocational agriculture program which are operated 
by a local school district. 

Recommendation; Thf State Board should dirfct IT S STAFF 

TO RFfilN WQRKINfi WITH THF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN TH E 
COUNTIES IDE;NT ^PTP^ ^AP 8 TO ESTARI ISH JOINT! Y A DMIN^ 

ERIC 
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IS TERED COOPERATIVE TYPE OR PREPARATORY VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS SO THAT BROADER CURRICULAR OFFERINGS ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR THE STUDENTS. 

Coop2AjcuUvt PKogMm AvoAMibUiti^ Bn School Scze : 

Only 16 or 4.2 percent of the 379 school districts with enrollments under 
1,900 offer cooperative programs. The number has remained unchanged since fis- 
cal 1969 with the exception of 1973 when it dropped to 15. The offerings 
(classes) in the school districts with enrollments of 1,900 to 3,799 increased 
from 50 tc 64 or (28 percent) during the four year period. The average number 
of cooperative program offerings per secondary attendance center remained at 
1.9. 

In fiscal 1974 all 21 school districts in the enrollment range of 3,800 
students (K-12) or above provided cooperative programs in their curricular of- 
ferings. This number increased from 19 in fiscal 1969. The total number of 
offerings increased from 74 to 91 or 30 percent. Offerings per school district 
increased from 3.7 to 4.3. This reflected an average increase from 2.4 to 2.7 
programs per attendance center. 

The incentive method of reimbursement of cooperative programs with Part G 
funds appears to have exerted little effect on the implementation of new cooper- 
ative programs in the smaller districts. It is estimated that 42.3 percent of 
the State's high school seniors attend schools with enrollments under 1,900. Ac- 
cordingly, greater effort might be directed to extending cooperative education to 
a larger number of these students. The Council has identified 14 school districts 
with enrollments of 1,400 through 1.899 which show potential for program expansion 
or establishment of new programs. (See Appendix B, Paper 1, Page 15) Proposals 
for increasing the availability of cooperative programs in school districts with 
enrollments under 1,400 are presented in the Appendix B, Paper 1, (Pages 7 and 8). 
The Council's analysis of school systems with K-12 enrollment of 1,900 to 
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3,799 students estimates a potential for implementing a minimum of 51 new pro- 
grams. (See Appendix B, Paper 1, Pages 15-17) 

Finally, the school systems with enrollments (K-12) of 3,800 or more stu- 
dents show the potential for the addition of 25 new programs* See Appendix B, 
Paper I, Page 17. 

As of fiscal 1974, equal opportunit7.es to participate in cooperative programs 
are not afforded students in the State, Although the estimated percentage of stu- 
dents participating in the large schools is smaller than that in the medium size 
schools, these students are advantaged in that programs are offered in all atten- 
dance centers. (This is not to say that if greater numbers of students elected to 
enroll for cooperative education in any one year that they could all be accommo- 
dated.) As a group, the medium size schools have higher percentage of students 
enrolled in cooperative programs; however, the programs are offered in only two- 
thirds of the schools. 

The opportunities for the largest group of 12th grade students, those students 
attending Iowa's smaller schools, to participate in a cooperative program are mar- 
ginal at best. Frequently the smaller schools are located in lower-income areas, 
in which case it is particularly desirable that students be afforded opportunities 
for preparing for higher-income jobs to which they may migrate or commute upon 
graduation. The 29 counties referred to earlier, in which all school districts 
have enrollments below 1,400, are all counties with nedian family income below the 
state median (1970 Census data). The frequency distribution of the 29 is: 



County Median Family Income 
as Percent of State Median 



Nimiber of Counties 



90 



99 % 



5 



80 



89 



16 



70 



79 



4 



60 



69 
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An estimate of the number of 12th grade students, statewide, not participating 
in either preparatory (simulation) or cooperative programs and who will not complete 
a four year college education can be derived as follows: 

Enrollments reported in OE Form 3138, 1973 Annual Report, were adjusted to 
show 12th grade only. Both Agriculture and Home Economics are offered throughout 
the senior high years and are subject to decrease by natural attrition. Accord- 
ingly. 20 percent of total enrollments was used as 12th grade enrollments. Dis- 
tributive and Office Education enrollments can be considered as all 12th grade, 
while Trades and Industry was reduced by one-third to eliminate students below the 
12th grade. Adjusted figures are: 

Agriculture 2,978 
Home Economics 6,453 
Office Education 1,127 
Distributive Education 1,745 
Trade and Industry Education _ 2,133 

Total 14,436 
Subtracting the estimated 14,436 12th grade students enrolled in preparatory and 
cooperative programs from the estimated number of 12th grade students: 
Total estimated 12th grade students 54,196 

Estimated senior enrollment in pre- 
paratory and cooperative programs - 14,436 

39,760 

Estimated number who will complete 

four- year college curriculum* - 15,175 

24,585 



Calculated as 28 percent of 12th grade, figure from A ProfiJ^ of Iowa College 
and High School Students , a 1969 research study for the Higher Education Facil- 
ItTes Commission prepared by 'ITiomas Wolff Associates. 
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Some of these 24,585 students will attend some type of postsecondary insti- 
tution, public or private, for less than four years. This leaves a sizeable num- 
ber of students yet to be served through a secondary vocational education program. 
The Council's study of the potential for growth of the cooperative program (See 
Appendix B, Paper I) identifies the potential number of school districts that 
should implement cooperative or preparatory programs, either individually or by 
joint efforts among adjacent districts. 

It is recognized that the preceding is an arithmetical estimation and may 
be questioned by specialists in statistical analysis. It does, however, provide 
an approximation of the potential need for new vocational programs. Approximately 
37% of the high school seniors who are in need of vocational program services are 
receiving those services. 

Recommendation; Whu e it wo uin rf simpi istic to RECOMMEND 

EXPANSION OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMMING. IT HUST BE RECOGNI Z E D 
THAT THERE ARE NUMEROUS REA« 70NS WHY PRnGpAMS HAVEN 't BEEN 
PRQVTDFn PREVIOUSIY. It IS NOW RECOMMFMnFT) THAT THE READER 
RFVTFW AND TAKE Ar.TTON ON T HE OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS CQN" 
TAINED IN THIS REPORT. ThE COIJNCIL BELIFVFS IF T HE NECES- 
SARY PRELIMINARY -^TEPS ARE T AKEN. loWA WILL INCREASE ITS PRO- 
GRESS TOWARD PROViniNG AN EnUCATIQNAI OFFERING MORE NEARLY .. 
KFYEn TO STUDENT NEEDS . 
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CoopERATiVE Program Quality 



TeacJigA CoonxLincution 

The Council observed that many teacher coordinators visit student training 
stations approximately every nine weeks. There was a general impression that the 
number of periodic job site visits by teacher-coordinators should be improved. In 
some cases this infrequent student supervision may be attributable to a high 
student-coordinator ratio. (In one case, a 25 to 1 ratio is considered a half- 
time load. In another, the coordinator was provided two periods a week for coor- 
dinating 10 students.) With respect to coordination time, the Career Education 
Handbook of the Department of Public Instruction states: "When a cooperative 
program utilizes a portion of the day for on-the-job training the coordinator 
should have one-half hour per student per week coordination time. The assigned 
coordination time should agree with the time the students are working." (pp. 22-23) 
RFr.nMMENDATION! Tl IS RECQM MFNDFn THAT THF DEPARTMENT 
OF PlIRI IC iNSTRIir.TION CHA Nt^F THF STATFMFNT IN THE HANP- 

Rnni^ (SFE APnvF) to "thf r.noRniNATOR SHOUl n VISIT THE 

TRAINING STATION AT WHICH THP STU HFNT IS LOCATED EVERY 
TWn TO FOUR WEFI^.q." ThTS WOUI D PROVIOF FIFXIRILITY FQB- 
piFFFRFNCFS IN F MP' r>VPR SITUATIONS AND STUDENT L EARNING 
ARTI TTIFS. In AnniTION. IT WOULD ALI OW FOR DIFFERENCES 
]^ NIIMRFRS OF STIIOFNTS I OCATFO AT A TRAINING ST ATIQtili 
TF>AVFI DISTANCF BETWEEN THF SCHOOL AND TRAINING S T AT ION/ 
AND THF LIKE. 

An inconsistency appeared in several cases in comments by teacher-coordinators 
and students as to visits made by the former to students' training stations. The 
students reported less frequent visits. To avoid misunderstanding of this type, 
the coordinator should maintain a record of his visits to training stations. In 
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addition, a written record of the coordinators visit to the training station 
would serve as a valuable resource document for individualized counseling ses- 
sions with students. This record would also be valuable to the school principal 
for instructional supervision purposes. 
ReZaXed lyuttmxttion 

According to experts in the field, related instruction provided to coopera- 
tive students should include two components. These include specific related 
instruction in which the student, under classroom supervision, studies instruc- 
tional materials which provide the "know why" or theory for the skills he is 
learning on the job. General related instruction increases the students' knowledge 
of such subjects as social security, general job safety, unemployment insurance, 
workmen's compensation, and employer-employee relations. 

Field observations reveal that excellent general related instruction is fre- 
quently provided while in too many cases specific related instruction is given 
little attention. 

RFrnMMFNnATlQN: jj RFroMMFNDFn THAT THF DfPARTMENT 
rnNiqill TANTS EXPAND TH FTR A< ^< ^|C|TANrF TO THF TFACHER-CQ- 
nRp TN/^TnRS WITH TH F nR.iFnTIVF OF IMPROVING THF QUALITY 
OF ?TpFriFTr REL ATFn INSTRUCTION. 

Numerous secondary school principals expressed a lack of understanding of the 
elements which are typical of a quality cooperative program. It also became ap- 
parent that in the school systems where coordinators made few visits to student 
training stations and/or where little attention was being given to specific re- 
lated instruction that the high school principal was not aware that the situation 
exi sted. 

Recommendation: It is pECOM MFNnFn that Department of 
Public Instruction personnel inform t he principals of 
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f^rHnni.q. in WHTTH COnPFRATIV F PROGRAMS ARE OFFERED. 
OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A QUALITY COOPERATIVE PRO- 
GRAM. SO THAT THE LOCAI PRINCIPAI MAY RF MORE EFFECTIVE 
IN HIS SUPERVISION OF THAT PROGRAM AS PART OF THE TOTAL 
CURRU :] LUM SUPERVISION RESPONSIBILITY . 

During the Council field visits to schools the Council was informed by stu- 
dents that some were placed in jobs which they had held prior to their enrollment 
in the cooperative program. Further conversation with the students revealed that 
some of the jobs involved a limited number of low level skills that had been mas- 
tered early in the school year or prior to their enrollment in the cooperative 
program. The Council suspects that many of the students were capable of a higher 
level of skill development. It is possible that for some of these students the 
cooperative program has become a method of earning money on school time and 
gaining some credit toward graduation. 

The Council recognizes that some students aspire to jobs and have the talents 
and abilities for which a limited number of skills and technical knowledge are re- 
quired. Some students with whom the Council visited were learning these types of 
jobs. Student training periods of less than a year were not observed in any of the 
twelve schools. 

TKcUning AgKZQjnZYvt^ and QvuttinQM 

Other findings from the field visits reveal that some schools utilize a writ- 
ten training agreement which is signed by the employer, the student, the school, 
anu the parent. The purpose of this instrument is to emphasize that the released 
time the student has from school is for ed . .tional purposes. The use of the 
training agreement is not as universal as it may have been in the twelve schools 
visited. 

Another document observed in a limited number of schools during the Council 
field visits is the training outline. The purpose of the training outline is to 
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identify the skills the employer will teach the student -learner during the course 
of the year and to provide assurance to the employer that the school will provide 
the student with instruction in job theory. The Council observed very few in*^ 
stances where the training outline was used among the schools visited. 

It appears that there is room for significant improvement in the quality of 
instruction in many cooperative programs. One device for improving instructional 
quality is the universal use of training agreements and training outlines. 

RprOMMENDATION! CoQPgRATIVF PROGRAM TEACHER-COORD I NATQRS 

SMmnn be ENCOURARFn to dfv pi op a training outline cooper- 

ATIVFi Y WITH THE EMPLOYFR FOR EACH S' '^ENL ADMINISTRATORS 

SHniiin RF ENcnuRAGEn to hold the teacher-coordinators ac- 
countable FOR THE nFVFLOPMEN T OF THESE TRAINING OUTLINES> 

Work Study Program 



Based on student participation in both secondary and area schools, the Work 
Study Program as it operates in Iowa can be considered relatively successful. 
(See Graphs 4 5 5, Appendix C for increases in participation through fiscal year 
1973.) Its continuation as a viable program, however, may be subject to question. 

Earnings by students employed under the program are subject to the restric- 
tions or ceilings stipulated in PL 90-576. At the same time that income from 
public employment has been held stable, the possible earnings from employment in 
the private sector have increased, in some cases substantially. Accordingly, it 
may be more advantageous to the student to find employment in the private sector. 

Although employment of low-income students in the private sector achieves the 
same major goal as the use of work study funds, that is, it enables the student to 
remain in school and either commence or continue a vocational education program, 
it does not accomplish the second goal of providing improved services to the local 
community. 
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It is recognized that Iowa's rate o£ unemployment is traditionally lower 
than that of many states and that, even in periods of "high" unemployment the 
employment opportunities for students in J\e private sector are greater than in 
many states. 

Rfcommfndatiqn'. It is RECOMMPMnpn t hat Congrfss give 

SFRinilR CONSIDERATION TO AMFNniNG TM F I AW FSTABI ISHING 
THF CPU TNfiS ON EARNINGS FROM THE WOR K-STUDY PROGRAM. 

Any ampndmfnt shoiii n specify that the prevailing min- 
imum WAGE BECOME THE CEILING FOR HOURL Y WAGF UNDER THE 

woRK-sTimY provis ions of the law. 

During Council field visits it was revealed, one case, that a student (s) not 
enrolled in a vocational program was receiving work-study funds. 

Recommendation: The TIfpartmfnt of Piiri ic INSTRU CTION 

SHOIII n RFVIFW ITS ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES TO ASSURE TH AT 
FFPt ^RAI FUNDS ARE NOT MISUED RY I OCAL AUTHORITIES. 



Goal III 



The Extent to Which 
Recommendations Contained in the Council's 
1973 Annual Report Have Been Implemented 

One of the topical foci of the Council's 1973 report dealt with the extent 
to which the three State Universities, governed by the Board of Regents, have im- 
plemented the career education concept in the pre-ser^/ice programs of teacher ed- 
ucation. Other elements of the report related to actions which could be taken by 
the State Board of Public Instruction which might precipitate universal implemen- 
tation of the career education concept at all levels of education in the State 
including pre-service and in-service teacher education. 

Recommendations one and three identified the need for development of a "State" 
definition for career education and the need to revise State curriculum guides to 
include the career education concept. The extent to which these recommendations 
have been implemented may be measured by reviewing the material quoted from the 
1975 State Plan for Career Education which follows. 

Recoiamendation two suggested the need for a plan to infuse the career educa- 
tion concept into the ongoing teacher education activities in the colleges and 
universities in the State. The Council is not aware of any specific, .comprehen- 
sive, or unified actions by the State Department of Public Instruction which has 
been taken to implement this recommendation. The Council is pleased to report 
that it recently played a catalytic role which motivated three, high level. State 
university officials to become interested in implementing the career education 
concept in the teacher education programs in their institutions. State Superin- 
tendent Benton is aware that the remaining action to be taken is of a cooperative 
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nature between the two state education governing boards and their staff. 

Recommendation four suggested the need for a working state coordinating 
coramittee to plan for universal implementation of the career education concept- 
The following explains activities which are in progress to implement this rec- 
ommendation* 

Following is a listing of the State Board's actions and reactions to the 
Councirs 1973 recommendations as contained in the 1975 State Plan for Career 
Education. 

1. Recommendation: 

A State definition for the term Career Education be developed 
by June 1974 which is applicable to all levels of education and 
understandable by the lay public. This definition should be 
developed by a broadly based group of knowledgeable persons rep- 
resenting all levels of education, business, industry, the leg- 
islature, and the general public. 
Comments: 

A State definition for Career Education is in the process of 
being developed by the State Department of Public Instruction. 

2, Recommendation: 

A plan be developed by June 1974 to coordinate the efforts of 
all universities and colleges in the state to infuse the career 
education concept in all undergraduate school teacher and admin- 
istrator preparation programs. 
Comments: 

It is not anticipated that a new "master-plan" would be devised 
to accomplish this end. The planning for the preparation of 
personnel, which is "built" into the annual and long-range State 
Plan for the Administration of Career Education, is intended to 
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accomplish the infusion of the career development concept. 
Communications and suggested program activities from groups, 
such as the State Advisory Committee on Teacher Education 
and Certification, and the Advisory Committee for Career 
Education Professions Development (C&dre) serve to stim- 
ulate and "plant the seeds" which will provide the growth 
of career education within programs that prepare educational 
personnel, 
3 . Recommendation : 

The remaining, unrevised. State curriculum guides be rewritten 
by June 1975 to include the career education concept. These 
new curriculum guides should be reproduced for distribution 
to elementary, secondary, and area schools, and regional 
media centers, and should be placed in university and college 
curriculum laboratories for reference. 
Comments: 

Attention is given to incorporating the career education con- 
cept in curriculum guides as they are developed and revised. 
If reference is made to all applicable curriculum guides at 
the state level, June 1975 is an unrealistic date for the 
accomplishment of the task recommended. Dissemination of 
curriculum guides has been and will continue to be made to 
elementary, secondary, and area schools, regional media cen- 
ters, and university and college curriculum laboratories as 
appropriate. 
4 • Recoimaendat ion : 

A working state coordinating committee be activated by June 
1974 to develop a plan which will encourage universal imple- 
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mentation of the career education concept in all schools 
in the state, including elementary, secondary, and area 
schools, and the public and private universities and col- 
leges. 
Comments: 

Administrative consideration is being given to approaches 
for implementing the career education concept statewide. 
Ongoing exemplary career education projects pertain to 
various facets of planning for and implementing the ca- 
reer education concept in schools at all educational 
levels. Models for articulation procedures and implemen- 
tation are expected outcomes of these projects. 
Information for approaches to statewide implementation 
is being provided as exemplary project activities are 
evaluated and reported. 
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Field Visit 1 
April 30, 1974 
Scliool System A 



Population , Economic , and School District Information 

The school system services a population of young people from a mixture of 
rural agricultural and small town suburban communities near a large metropolitan 
area. Community population is reported to be approximately 350 persons while 
the school system enrollment of K-12 is 3,400. No major industries are located 
within the community in which the high school is located. The community can be 
classed as a typical "bedroom" community. The distance to the major metropolitan 
center is less than 10 miles. The school system provides cooperative type voca- 
tional programs in all four occupational fields plus work study. 

Information Gained From The Visit 
Administrators : 

- The school system has been in existance as a reorganized school district 
for slightly more than a decade. 

. The philosophical orientation of the school system since its reorganization 
has changed from the goal of preparing all students for "white collar'* jobs 
to one which is more realistic for the popula ion that the school is serving 
and the employment trends typical in Iowa and in the nation. 

- Teachers who have been recently employed by the school system have demon- 
strated that the colleges do not prepare teachers to teach the career ed- 
ucation concept. The local school system must provide a retraining for 
these teachers. 

- It is difficult to sell the concept that one of education's functions is to 
prepare the student for entrance into the world of work. 

- Due to the rapid development of the school, advisory committees have not 
been used. The committees that have been organized have been consulted on 
an "as needed" basis. There is better responsiveness to this type of situ- 
ation. 

- Efforts are being expended to involve elementary teachers in the career ed- 
ucation concept. 

- Younger teachers generally have a better attitude towards the world o[ work. 

- State financial support for vocational programs does not defray the excep- 
tional cost of the program. The administration and the school board has 
supplied the majority of support for the vocational programs. 

- The school conducts a follow-up of all students every five years. The re- 
sults of this foliuw-up reveal that at the end of three years the students 
generally are not employed in the area for which they receive training, how- 
ever, by the end of five years they have found employment in the area for 
which they received training. 

- The local school administrators feel there is a need for more directive 
assistance from the State education Agency. There appears to be a need for 
the DPI to encourage the balance of vocational programming between high 
schools and area schools. 

- The school system provides a work sLudy program for the Educationally Men- 
tally Retarded student. This is a cooperative type of program with the in- 
dividual students being etrtpluyed in the private sector of business and in- 
dustry. 

- The school system has been involved in the Governor's Youth Opportunity Pro- 
gram. Rapid response to the needs of the stuoents is possible with this 
program. ^0 
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- Considerable effort had been expended by local school staff in developing 
project proposals for the work study progranu Constant advice wi\s offered 

by the State Education Agency on needed changes to the proposal and following 
this new guidelines were prepared which required further change. For this 
reason the school system decided not to use staff time for the development 
of any additional proposals. 

- There appears to be too much shared responsibility for decision iriaking on 
local school issues by personnel in the Department of Public Instruction, 
One individual should be responsible for the final decision making. 

- School administrators in increasing numbers are recognizing the value of 
work preparation as part of the school curriculum. 

- It has been observed that other school systems which have offered programs 
admit a reduction of quality of instruction. This type of program becomes 
a work experience program and not the job training program. 

Teacher-Coordinators : 

- Some difficulty may be experienced in the future in locating training sites 
for students because of the increase in the minimum wage. 

- Student coordinator ratios range from 9 to 48 per coordinator depending on 
the field of the program. 

- The coordinator of the trade and industrial cooperative program prefers that 
the students have enrolled in industrial arts previously for exploration 
purposes . 

- The school also conducts a career day which provides an opportunity for ex- 
posure to a particular job for the student. 

- Distributive education is offered in the junior year and the student also 
ha. the opportunity to enroll in the senior year. 

- Youth organizations conduct their meetings on school time. 

- Approximately one-third of the seniors are enrolled in the cooperative pro- 
gram. 

- Not all youth organization emphasize leadership development skills. Some 
place emphasis on competency and job skills. 

- Because of the close proximity to a large metropolitan area the coordinators 
in this school system meet periodically with the coordinators of other school 
systems in the geographic area so that a competitive circumstance doc^ not 
occur in locating training stations. 

Students: 

- The students reported that the coordinators visit their employer^ nu^c every 
three or four weeks. 

- The majority of students would not enroll in a cooperative program it they 
would not be paid for their services. 

- Office education and distributive education students have a verbal training 
agreement. The trade and industrial students have a written training agree- 
ment but no training outline. 

- The majority of students enrolled in a cooperative program will pursue son<. 
type of job after school. 

- Most specific related instruction is gained through the on-the-job experience. 
. Some students are of I he opinion that ihe training period is too long for the 

skills to be learned. 

- Several students arc able to find employment in large firms in what is commonly 
considered as hazardous occupations. 

- The maioritv of students prefer to work in firms employing twenty-five or more^ 

persons, , , . c i 

O - Students arc very enthused about the vocational youth organization and teel 

ERJC that the community service portion of thai activity is very important. 



Field Visit L 
April 30, 1974 
School System B 



Population , Economic , and School District Information 

The school system services a population of high school students in a sub- 
urban community adjacent to a major metropolitan area with very few students 
from a rural segment of society. The suburban community is basically a »»bed- 
room'* community for the adjacent metropolitan area. The student population in 
the school district is nearly 7,000 students. The industry within the community 
is comprised of a number of small businesses and shopping centers. The cooper- 
ative programs offered by the school system include metal shop, wood shop, and 
power mechanics, all of which are very traditional type programs placing major 
emphasis on manipulative skills and not keyed to current concepts of developing 
an awareness of and exploration in the world of work. 

Information Gained From The Visit 
Admini s trators : 

- The high school offers a work-f or-hire program for the individual who has 
sufficient credits to graduate at the end of the first semester of the sen- 
ior year. Instead of graduating the individual would enroll in some ad- 
ditional course work during the last semester and work half day during that 
period of time. No credit is given for the work-f or-hire program. 

- The trade and industrial cooperative program is not offered to the students 
because of the availability of vocational trade and industrial programs in 

a neighboring school district. Fourteen students are sent to the neighboring 
school district with their tuition paid by the sending school district. This 
number has remained static in recent years. 

- The number of students enrolling in college has been increasing each year. 
Approximately tv/enty percent of those attending college complete college. 

- The high school principal is not aware of the number of dropouts from his 
institution . 

- A work study program is provided for the retarded children. 
Teacher -Coordinators : 

- The coordinators in the metropolitan area meet periodically so as to avoid 
multiple contacts with the same employers. 

- Perspective students receive an orientation to the particular cooperative 
program over a period of four weeks by meeting with the coordinator one 
morning each week for a period of one hour. 

- The academic abilities of most cooperative students are slightly bcb-'v' ihc 
rest of the students in the senior class. 

- Exploratory courses are available for secondary students prior to their en- 
rollment in a cooperative program, however, these courses are not required 
prerequi si tes • 

- When the cooperative program was organized an advisory committee was estab- 
lished, however, following the first year of operation committee meetings 
v/ere suspended and the coordinator contacts members of the advisory com- 
mittee on an individual basis. 

- Employer-employee banquets are sponsored by the school Cor the purpo^.e of 
expressing appreciation to the employers for providing training stations to 
the students . 
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- Staff opinion is that students from this suburban district do not enroll in 
vocational programs offered by an adjacent school district. The rea^^un ior 
this is the lack of availability of bus service from the suburban district 
to the metropolitan district for the vocational students. 

Students: 

- The students report that the coordinator visits the training station approx- 
imately twice per month, 

- The student youth organization not only serves to develop leadership skills 
but they also teach the assumption of civic responsibility through such 
activities as providing a Christmas party for twenty-five needy children of 
the community. 

- Students attend school fifteen hours per week and work on the job no less 
than fifteen hours and no more than forty hours per week. 

- The students are of the opinion that more emphasis needs to be placed on job 
re la ted learnings . 

- Approximately 2,000 students are enrolled in the high school and five hundred 
are in the graduating class. Students are of the opinion that more emphasis 
needs to be placed on careers in the community. 

- Most of the students enrolled in the two cooperative programs would enroll in 
the program if there were no pay for the school hours that they would normally 
be in attendance at school. 

. Approximately half of the students would like to remain in employinent in the 
same field in which they are taking their cooperative training but would like 
to advance in that field. 

- Transportation to the job is of little concern since three-quarters of the 
students attending the school have cars. 



Field Visit 1 
May I, 1974 
School System C 



Population , Economic , and School District Information 

This small rural community is located approximately fifteen miles from a 
major metropolitan center in the State, The community population is approxi- 
mately 1,600 with the enrollment in the school from K-12 approximately 600. A 
very small number of industries are located in the community* The entire phys- 
ical plant of the school system is located on one site in the community. The 
school system is not reported to offer any reimbursed vocational cooperative 
programs. The school presently enrolls approximately 250 students in grades 9 
through 12, 

Informatics Gained From The Visit 
Administrators : 

- The school does conduct a work study program which is not funded with voca- 
tional funds. 

- The counselor in the school system acts as coordinator for the program. 
Actually ten boys and two girls are involved in the work study program 
which is elective. The counselor does not have sufficient time to fulfill 
his role as a counselor and act as a cooperative program coordinator. 

- The counselor does teach a related class, the content of which was not 
identified. 

- The majority of the students are employed in the neighboring metropolitan 
area with only two students employed in the community in which the school 
is located. 

- The students work a minimum amount of twelve hours per week in their coop- 
erative program. 

- Student transportation to the job training site appears to be no problem. 

- No prerequisites are in force for enrollment in the cooperative program. 

- School also conducts a work employment program, the function of which is to 
place students in part time temporary employment, basically in the community. 

- The coordinator-counselor of the program visits with each employer ol the 
student approximately each nine week period. 

- The students receive two credits towards graduation for enrollment in the 
work study program. 

- The school board of this system has passed a rule that the student must 
attend four years of high school. 

- The summer institute of two weeks or less duration for the counselor to up- 
grade his skills in vocational coordination would be desirable. 

- The administration of the school is of the opinion that assistance is needed 
in implementing the career education concept. There is a need for guidelines 
for implementation and for a definition of the term. There is also a need 
for curriculum guides which the local school will either accept or reject. 

- The school is not in a position where it can develop its own career educa- 
tion curriculum. 

- The Occupational Safety and Health Act presents problems in terms of finding 
employment training stations for students in the work experience program. 

- Many stud nts are ready for cooperative type experiences beginning in the 
ninth grade utilizing a limited exposure rather than a full year program. 
Often times industries and businesses do not have the time to service stu- 
dents for exploratory purposes as suggested above. 
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A muiti field ccjrdinator could be employed by the school district fo^ a 
half to three-quarter time work load. This would require the addition of 
space for classroom instruction, however, this could not be provided unless 
reimbursement for these expenses were available. 

Sixty percent of the graduates go on to some kind of post high school ed- 
ucational program* 

The local school does nor think its feasible to send high school students to 
the area school campus for institutional type vocational training. Transpor- 
tation is the largest single problem. Because of distance factors involved, 
too little time would be spent by nhe student in a preparatory training pro- 
gram. 

The proposal to reimburse a cooperative coordinator with a diminishing reim- 
bursement basis does not impress the local school administrator because of 
shortage of funds. 



Field Visit 2 
May 7, 1974 
School System A 



Population , Economic > and School District Information 

The school system is located in a community of slightly more than 7,000 
population. The nearest major metropolitan center is fifty miles from this 
community. The Development Commission directory lists more than fifteen in- 
dustries in the community. The community is a trade center for the surrounding 
agricultural area. The studeitL population in the school district is slightly 
more than 2,000 students from grades K-12. The school system does not provide 
a vocationally reimbursed cooperative program for its students. 

Information Gained From The Visit 
Administrators: 

- The school administration revealed that appro: imately five girls enrolled 
in a typing and shorthand program are involved in a cooperative type pro- 
gram during their senior year. They receive on-the-job training using about 
one-halt of each day for this experience. 

- The agriculture program does use a cooperative experience when agricultural 
occupations emplowent experience is desired by the student. 

- The school also provides a work study program for special education ^.tudents. 

- The area school servicing the school district has located an attendance 
center in the community to provide preparatory type vocational programs for 
the high school students within a reasonable commuting distance in two (oc- 
cupational areas. The program is newly established this year and thero is 
some problem in finding students who are interested in enrolling in the 
occupational programs. 

- The outlying participating schools have transportation problems in bringing 

their students to the community. 

- Approximately fifty-five percent of the high school graduates fron this in- 
stitution enroll in a four year college while twenty percent attend an area 
school on the post secondary level. 

- The school has some interest in establishing a cooperative program, however, 
it will be necessary for them to hire a coordinator for the pro,^ -afTi because 
currently employed teachers have a full time teaching load. 

- The schools greatest interest is in a multi-field occupational program. 

- The impediment to employing a coordinator is the lack of funds to pav the 

salary. i u i 

- A diminishing reimbursement system presents a problem for the local school 
in that they cannot generate the local matching money as the percent ol 
dollars a -e reduced and salaries increase. 

- The area school program for secondary slUents will be changed every two 
years to make allowances for saturation of the local labor market. 

- The classes offered by the community colleges for secondary students yield 
two high school credits toward graduation. 

- The p-actical arts exploratory programs offered by the local sclv^ol district 
are showing an enrollment increase. This is due basically to teacher atti- 
tude. 

- The community is not really aware of the potential need for an expanded 
vocational program either of the cooperative nature or the preparatory type. 

- There is some question, by the administration, as to whether there is 
sufficient training stations in the community to justify a cooperative 
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program. 

- Personnel in the area school center used a student interest survey to iden- 
tify the type of program that should be located in that community. 

Students: 

- Visits with students were not scheduled since the school did not offer a 
reimbursed vocational program. 

Teacher-Coordinators : 

- Teachers were not visited because of the small size of the cooperative type 
program that is offered by the school. 



Field Visit 2 
May 7, 1974 
School System B 



Population , Economic , and School District Information 

This school system is located in a community with a population of approx- 
imately 1,500 persons. It's geographic location is approximately 35 miles from 
a m.,jor metropolitan center and approximately 15 miles from the nearest trade 
center for this agricultural area. The school district population from K-12 is 
slightly more than 600 students. Recently the high school was moved into a new 
facility that is well planned and pleasingly appointed. Plans are in motion to 
relocate the la^c outlying elementary attendance center to the largest community 
in the school district. There are approximately one hundred students enrolled 
in grades 11 and 12 in this school system. The school district population has 
been stable and is projected to continue to be stable. 

Information Gained From The Visit 
Administrators; 

- A limited number of training stations exist in the community. Those em- 
ployers located in the community are not interested in taking students 
from a cooperative program. 

- The majority of training stations available in the community are in the 
office occupations field. 

- Transportation distances to other communities to utilize training stations 
there are impractical. 

- Enrollment in industrial arts programs is nearly stable while home econ- 
omics enrollment is increasing and agriculture instruction is provided to 
students by transporting them to a nearby community. 

- The local school system has attempted to implement the career education 
concept. This was motivated by the county work shop conducted for teachers 
several years ago. 

- The local school district plans to utilize its inservice work shop next 
year to focus on the continuing development of the career education concept 
in the total school system. ' u a 

- The school has had the opportunity to utilize funds from the neighborhood 
Youth Corps program to provide financial assistance to low income students. 
This program has demonstrated the flexibility of responding to emergency 
situations rapidly. 

- The school system has also been able to organize a private trust 1 und 
through donations from the community to provide aid to needy students. 

- Some conversation has taken place between surrounding local school super- 
intendents on a possibility of providing an expanded vocational offering 
cooperatively among the local school districts. No action has been taken. 

- An annual follow-up over the past five year period reveals that approximately 
■ one-half of the graduates of the local school system go on to post secondary 

collegiate programs while another 20 percent enroll in some type of voca- 
tional and technical programs. The remaining 30 percent go to work, become 
homemakers, and the like. There is a trend towards less emphasis on college 
enrollment and greater emphasis on vocational and technical enrollment. 

- The community college servicing this local school system has established 
three preparatory vocational programs in a community approximately fifteen 

miles away. n j • 

- Currently eight students from the local school district are enrolled in 
these programs and it is projected that ten will be enrolled next year. 



Field Vii>ii 2 
May 8, 1974 
School System C 



Population , Economic , and Schoo I District Information 

The school system is located in a community of approximately 5,000 popula- 
tion. The community serves a trade area in a predominately agricultural sector 
of the state. Population of the school district from grades K-12 is approxi- 
mately 2,500. Exploratory programs available in the school include industrial 
arts, home economics, and office education type programs. The high school 
building is modern structure and the exploratory laboratories are well equipped. 
Student interest in exploratory programs is great. Between ten and fifteen in- 
dustries are located in the community. In addition to the cooperative and home 
economics programs the school also offers agriculture education. 

Information Gained From The Visit 
Acbninistrator s and Coordinators: 

- ?36 students are enrolled in the senior class of which slightly more than 
half are enrolled in some type of cooperative program including T & I, 
office education, or agriculture occupations employment experience. 

- Sixt) -eight percent of the stLidents go on to some type of post secondary 
education program. 

- The community strongly supports the cooperative type program. 

- Two credits are granted for enrollment in a cooperative program. 

- The local school dropout rate is 1.6 percent whereas the state average i 
1.86 percent. 

- School administrators are of the opinion that the cooperative program doe. 
not prevent school dropouts. 

- Financial aid from the cooperative program is an attraction for m^ny stu- 
dents to enroll in the program. 

- The cooperative programs utilize 62 different training stations withip a 
fifteen mile radius of the community. These employers provide traiiung 
in forty different occupations. 

- The cooperative program includes instruction which mandates that the indi- 
vidual students must establish a savings program. 

- Providing instruction of employer-employee relations is sometimes difficult. 

- Often the students enrolled in a cooperative program are left out of c/ira- 
curricular school activities. 

- The cooperative coordinators strongly suggest that a son or daughter nur. be 
placed in the family business for their employment training. 

- Student evaluation is a cooperative venture including the school and the 
employer. 

- The school does not offer distributive education programs and therefore 
students with interest in distributive education are enrolled in tho trade 
and industrial program. 

- Those students who have graduated from school and go on to post secondary 
vocational programs often dropout at the end of the first semester t- find 
employment. The reason for this appears to be that post secondary v< cational 
programs are not sufficiently flexib.e to recognize advanced placeriic .it in a 
program for skills previously learned. 

- The State diminishing return reimbursement principle is not well received by 
the school administration since it does not recognize the continuing excep- 
tional cost of the program. 
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. Transportation time to the aLLendance center is estimated to be twenty 
minutes. 

- The local school system pays the tuition for its students attending the 
area school center. This tuition amounts to four hundred and five dol- 
lars per student and is reimbursed by the state at a rate of 80% during 
this first year of operation. The average annual cost for educating a 
student full time in this school district is nine hundred dollars per 
year. Based on these estimated figures, this means that the local schoo 
district receives approximately three hundred twenty dollars from the 
state for each student enrolled in a vocational program which in turn 
releases three hundred and twenty dollars from its budget for other pur- 
poses within the school district. 



Students: 

- Students were not visited at this school district. 



Teacher-Coordinators; 

- No teacher-coordinators were employed by this school district. 
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- Area schools may have caused reimbursement to secondary school vocational 
programs to decline. There appears to be a direction from the state ed- 
ucation agency to emphasize exploratory activity at the secondary level 
and reduce the number of secondary vocational education programs. This is 
implied by the funding practices. 

- Career education has been implemented to a degree in the elementary schools 
but full fledged implementation won't occur until there is some type of 
coordination for an ongoing inservice training program for elementary teach- 
ers . 

- The opinion of the school administrators is that the area education agency 
should help establish inservice training for the career education concept. 

Students : 

- Students are required to take the general aptitude test battery to identify 
their interest in an occupational area. They are then required to apply for 
enrollment in the cooperative program. This technique provides training in 
applying and interviewing for a job. 

- The school also conducts a pre-employment training session, including other 
job seeking skills, for the students. 

- Those enrolled in the cooperative programs are encouraged to participate in 
other school activities. 

- The majority of cooperative students would enroll in the program even if 
salaries were not p^^'d for work during school time. 

- Some students indicated that related instruction materials were not available 
in the occupation for which they were receiving training. 

• A training outline is not part of the training agreement. Student interest 
negates the need for a training outline. 

- Student observations reveal that the coordinators visit the training stations 
between every six and nine weeks. 

- The state youth organization activity, particularly those of the state contests 
in leadership development, are considered to be of great value to the students. 

- The students feel that they should be released from school for their work 
training at an earlier hour during the day. 



Field Visit 3 

April 18, 1974 
School System A 



Population , Economic , and School District Information 

Located in a large community, population excess of 100,000 with multiple 
high schools in the system. Total school system enrollment is approximately 
18,000. Programs available include distributive education, office education, 
trade and industrial, and work study including Governor's Youth Opportunity 
Program. 

Information Gained From Visit 



Administrators: 

- Some frustration is experienced since administrators are told by coordinators 
certain actions cannot be taken because of state and federal laws and regula- 
tions. 

- Considerable concern was expressed because enrollees are allowed in cooperative 
programs only if they have a C average or better and do not have police or dis- 
cipline records in the school. 

- Followup of graduates is accomplished with a four year cycle, however, no use 
of data is made for educational program planning. 

• Directors of secondary education and high school principal do not see the reg- 
ional consultant from the Department of Public Instruction. 

. High school principal and administrator would like a DPI review of the voca- 
tional programs. 

- Sufficient time is provided to the coordinators for coordination between school 
and employer training station. 
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Coordinators : 

- Students are made aware of the cooperative program through visits by coordinator 
with the junior class. 

- Students complete an interest inventory including credits earned for graduation, 
attendance, and tardiness records. 

. - Exploratory activities are available to students during the eighth grade through 
quarterly instruction in home economics, industrial arts, business education, 
and art. 

- Exploratory opportunities are available in senior high school through institu- 
tional type programs such as business education, industrial arts, and home econ- 
omics. 

- Most students do have part time jobs prior to their enrollment in cooperative 
programs . 

- Some handicapped students are enrolled in the regular cooperative prograrp. 

- students critique the value of the cooperative program, giving consideration to 
the on-the-job experience and the school related instruction. 

- Some related instruction materials are in short supply becau^^e of school nudget 
ory problems. Often times students purchase their own technical manuals. 

- Student coordinator ratios generally are 25 to I for half time load. 

- Health occupations exploration is provided in I2th grade on a cooperative basis 
in occupations including potential physicians, dentists, nursing, and the like. 

- Advisory coi.imiltees were recently formalized and have met. Purpose is to de- 
velop communications between the school and industry concerning the philosophy 
of the program, its purposes, and the like. Employers only are represented on , 
the corranittee, no students or employees hold membership. Some committees meet 
twice a year. ^^'^ 
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- Training agreements are signed by employer, parent, student, and school but do 
not include a training outline of skills and knowledge to be learned. 

- Coordinators are able to place some students with large employers, however, 
usually in nonhazardous occupations. 

- Many students enrolled in cooperative programs lack basic skills in communica- 
tions, math, and the like. 

There is lack of articulation between the instruction in the high school and 
instruction in the area school. Instruction is duplicated between high school 
and area school. Apparently opportunities are not available for advanced place- 
ment in area school programs based on students demonstrated competence. 

- Occasionally some problems are experienced in placing students on the job be- 
cause today employers can hire a four year college graduate for the same wages 
and to do the same work as a high school cooperative student. 

- Significant student interest is expressed in following social work type of 
training. This is particularly true of blacks. Some difficulty is experienced 
in locating on-the-job training locations in this field. 

- Many students learn social skills while involved in on-the-job training. 
Governor's Youth Opportunity Program is designed to prevent drop outs while 
Neighborhood Youth Corps is designed to provide financial assist to the student 
of a low income family. 

- One objective of all cooperative type programs is to teach basic work habits to 
students ^ 

Most on-the-job experiences occur after the normal school day. 

- All employment is with public supported agencies. 

- Students are allowed to work ten hours per week during school year, 20 hours 
during the summer. 

- 507o of the students enrolled must be from ADC families and the remainder rriay be 
experiencing some other financial or socially depriving conditions. 

- County directors of social services certifies the eligibility of the persons en- 
rolled in this program. 

Student Comments; 

Most students find their own job for cooperative program and many have been em- 
ployed previously in the same occupation by the same employer. 

The specific related instruction is often provided by the employer during .^orkin 
hours . 

- Classroom related instruction is mostly of a general nature (social security, 
workmans compensation, handling personal finances, job safety, and the like). 

- Salaries paid the student are the deciding factor in the enrollment in coopera- 
tive programs. If it were not for the pay the students would not enroll in the 
cooperative program. 

- Most students do not plan to follow their present occupation after graduation. 



Field Visit 3 

April 18,1974 
School System B 



Population , Economic , and School District Information 

- School is located in very small community within 19 miles of major metropolitan 
area. Community population 794. Total school enrollment approximately 720. 
Ninety-four studen'"" are enrolled in grades II and 12. 

Information Gained From Visit 

Administration: 

- Records of reimbursed and approved cooperative vocational education programs 
reveal that this school system does not offer a cooperative program. The high 
school principal reported that an approved but not reimbursed work release pro- 
gram (cooerative type) is offered by the school system. This program is of- 
fered to students 16 years of age or older. 

- Students in the program are placed with manufacturing, agriculture related, con- 
struction, and machinery repair companies. 

. A work-study permit is signed by the student, parent, and employer and kept on 
file in the school. 

- Initially the high school principal acted as coordinator for the program, how- 
ever, with the press of other work he has not visited the employers since early 
In the school year, nor is there any related instruction class. 

- No credit toward graduation is given to students for the program. 

- Teachers in the system are beginning to implement the career education concept. 

- Exploratory instruction is available in Industrial Arts and Home Economics. 

- Pregraduation surveys of high school seniors reveal that 60% plan to pursue some 
':ind of post secondary education, while the remaining will farm or work in the 
nearby metropolitan area. 

- The school administrators have been made aware of the career education concept 
during the new administrators conference and through numerous mailing from the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

- The school system plans to employ a coordinator for the work release program 
next year. 

Students ; 

Visits with students were not conducted. 
Coordi ua tors ; 



No coordinators were employed. 



Field Visit 3 
April 19, 1974 
School System C 



Population , Economic , and School District Information 

The school is located in community with approximately 7,000 population yhile 
the approximate total school enrollment is 2,500 students. The 9 through 12 high 
school enrollment is approximately 850. The community has a large number of in- 
dustries for its size. The community is located approximately 15 miles from a 
major metropolitan area. 

Information Gained From the Visit 

Administrators : 

- Approximately 40% of the senior class is enrolled in one of the cooperative 
programs. 

• Cooperative coordinators also teach other classes in addition to related in- 
struction class and coordinate the cooperative students. 

- The coordinators service about 20 cooperative students. 

- Currently reimbursement for exceptional cost of the cooperative program is 
not too important, however, with pending state legislation, vocational reim- 
burseirent may become more necessary. 

- Some academic teachers have some concerns about the large numbers of students 
enrolled in cooperative programs. 

- Career education is being implemented in the elementary grades. For several 
years the students have been required to take a course in vocational research 
sometime during their junior or senior high schooling. 

. Some mini courses are provided during the school year which provide out-of- 
school exploratory experiences. 

- An organized student evaluation of the cooperative program does not exist. 

- The area school servicing this local school has expressed a desire in pro- 
viding preparatory programs for the high school students. Local school 
officials are of the opinion that this is not feasible because of transpor- 
tatJcn problems and tuition costs. 

- ^ local work experience program is offered for those with lesser abilities 
and is coordinated by the guidance counselors. 

. Regional consultants have visited with the local administrators, about im- 
plementing the career education concept. 

Teacher-Coordinator Comments: 
Distributive Education 

- Most of related instruction in distributive education is general related since 
specific related instructional materials are difficult to locate. 

- The coordinators professional association provide related instruction materials 
or guides to locate the materials. 

- The distributive program services students with a full range of academic abil- 
ities. Often times the lesser ability students are placed in training in re- 
tail gasoline outlets. 

- Adult education classes are offered by the local school, however, are sponsored 
by the area school. One of the vocational coordinators in the local school 
recruits the staff, supervises instruction, and collects the tuition which is 
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- then turned over to the area school. The area school also collects ^',encral 
aid and pays the instructional and supervisory salaries. 

- Few distributive students pursue some type of post secondary education. 

- Few students would enroll in the distributive education program without pay. 

- The distributive education coordinator does provide the opportunity lor stu- 
dents to evaluate the instructional program. 

- Some distributive education students work 40 hours per week plus their in- 
school time. This includes evening and Saturday work. 

Trade and Industrial 

- The only screening of students depends on their interest in a specific field 
of study and some aptitude testing to identify potential for success. 

- Specific related instructional materials for trade and industrial occupations 
are difficult to locate. Therefore most related instruction is of a general 
nature . 

- Some students are placed in large manufacturing firms in occupations w.iich arc 
considered hazardous, however, because they are in training the placen^ent is 
legal. If the student graduates in June and will not reach 18 years of age 
until September he will not be able to operate the machinery during iho summer, 

- The coordinator visits the training stations approximately every two^ weeks. 

- The program advisory committee consists of exclusively employers. No parents 
or students participate. Advisory committee members are contacted ^-n an in- 
dividual basis. 

Guidance Counselors: 



- There is some interest in opening enrollment in the cooperative prooram t<' 
juniors in high school. 

- There is some concern that those students who are college bound should be en- 
rolled in a cooperative program which may not be for as long a duration a. the 
existing program. . 

- Some cooperative programs become very selective so that those who are admitted 
could probably succeed without the program. 

Students Comments: 



Some students were of the opinion that certain prerequisite courses arr de- 
sirable before enrollment in a cooperative program. To illustrate, ;nai4cMn^ 
and sales instruction is desirable for distributive education and ^'oc .lr ; ^nai 
agriculture in grades 9 and 10 is desirable for agriculture occupati.i- ciiinloy. 
ment experience. 

Most students would enroll in the cooperative program even if wages were not 
paid during the time they would normally be in school. 

Some students are aware of training agreements between the employer, 'fM^.l, 
and student and others are not. 

Some students report that the coordinators visit them at their training ca- 
tions once every nine weeks. 
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Field Visit 3 
4-18-74 



FEASIBILITY OF A DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS PROGRAMS IN IOWA SCHOOLS 



A Council committee and staff met with Mr. Oliver Anderson, University of 
Northern Iowa on April 18, 1974. Mr. Anderson is involved in a reasearch project 
relating to the Council annual report for 1974. 

Mr. Anderson was retained by the DPI to determine the feasibility of imple- 
menting Diversified Occupations programs in secondary schools in Iowa. This re- 
quest was motivated by inquiries sent to the Department of Public Instruction by 
several small schools for such a program. 

The study design included gathering opinions from other state education 
agencies concerning this type of program, surveying local school systems to iden- 
tify their interest in this type of program, and identifying teacher competencies 
necessary by surveying D.O. coordinators. 

Some of his preliminary findings reveal: 
State Directors Survey ResuUs. State directors of vocational education were sur- 
veyed to determine where and how many programs of this type exist. 

Program Characteristics Nineteen states reported these type of programs were 
operational. Attitudes about the type of program ranged from satisfied to dis- 
pleased. One state is expending effort toward terminating such programs. 

Teacher Education Needed The state directors that reported D.O. programs in 
existance also reported that no special training programs were provided for coor- 
dinators. To date none of the nineteen states which provide ' .0. programs have 
evaluated the effectiveness of these programs. 

D 0 roordinator Survey Results Coordinators responsibility for D.O. program-,, 
iTTTther states, were surveyed concerning their opinion about these types P^o- 
arams and the competencies desirable for a multi field coordinator. The vie Id of 
information from this survey was very limited. The results included: 

Coordinators of D.O. programs need a higher level of competency in locating 
specific related ins -uctional (stud>) materials for their students. 

Iowa School Survey Results A survey of 451 schools in Iowa reveal that ^'^"'• f 
rhr"schools have 400 or less students in grades 10-12. One hundred of 
school superintendents returned questionnaires. Approximately one third ot the 
100 reported that they plan to implement a multi field cooperative progran by 1978. 

Termonology The implicalions of the term D.O. were considered and it is snggested 
that a more definitive title would be . Multi-Field Cooperative Educati-r orosrarn. 
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Field Visit 4 
April 24, 1974 
School System A 
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Pop ulation . Economic, and School District Information , , c«« i 
fhThigh school is located in a community of approximately 6,500 popula- 
tion. The approximate total school district enrollment is near 2,000. The 
cotnnunity is basically a trade center for the surrounding agricultural com- 
munity with a limited number of manufacturing industries. The location of the 
community is approximately 50 miles from two major metropolitan centers, one 
of which is approximately 30,000 population, and the other approximately 
100,000 population. 

Information Gained From The Visit 

. The doilaTT^ei^ in reimbursement for vocational cooperative programs 
nearly meets the exceptional cost of the program according to best esti- 
mates without reviewing the school district books. 

- Some concern was expressed about the fact that the application for reim- 
bursement forms were completed accurately by the school district however, 
consistantly the State Department of Public Instruction personnel change 
the amounts requested Tor reimbursement. 

- The school would probably conduct the vocational programs irregardiess c, 
the state and federal funds which are available. This situation may change 
in the future due to legislation which has been passed which may place the 
school district in financial stress situation. 

- Regional consultants that visit the school administrator appear to have a 
knowledge of the career education concept. 

- The local school system is making some movement towards the career educa- 
tion concept at all levels although it tends to be based on individual 
teacher motivation rather than an administrator-coordinator activity. 

- The school is pleased with the business industry cooperation in accepting 
students for the cooperative program. i. „ 

- The local school does conduct a followup of all of its students, however, 
the da^a ib not analyzed and not necessarily used for program planning. 

- Special education students are provided on the job training from the jun- 
ior high school grades through the senior high school grades. During the 
senior year many special education students are released for full time on- 
the-job training. 

Teacher-Coordinator Comments: . 

- One of the major values of the cooperative program is an improvement in 
the student attitude about school. It appears that the on-the-job experi- 
ence provides the students with the understanding of what is required in 
the real work world and they then see the value for the academic xnstruc- 

- The^coordinators have a teaching load of six or seven periods a day and 
are provided two periods a week for coordination per each ten students. 
In many cases the coordinator uses his planning period for coordination 
of on-the-job phase of the cooperative program also. 

- The coordinator usually visits the training stations once every two to 

- Tlirvocational instructors have the opportunity to participate in the teach- 
ing of a careers course for 7th grade students. 

m 
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- The cotwnunity college does not provide competition for training stations 
for the secondary school cooperative program, 

- The employers adhere to the conditions outlined in the training agreement 
between the school, the student, and the parent, 

- In addition to the training agreement, the coordinators cooperate in the 
preparation of a training plan which is a separate document. The employ- 
ers do follow the training guide outline. 

- The rotation of students from one job assignment to the other within the 
employers company presents no problem with the employers in this community* 
This provides the students with a full range of job skills by the time 
they complete the cooperative program. 

- The young people enrolled in the cooperative program have a high level of 
interest in youth organization activities. The school administration pro- 
vides support for the youth organization, and the employers are willing 

to release students from their training situation for participation in 
state youth organization conferences. 

- Where equipment is needed in the cooperative program it is of high qual- 
ity, however, it is totally financed by the local school system. 

- The philosophy and commitment of the local school system dictates the 
quality of the program offered by the school. 

- There is enough student interest in the cooperative type program that it 
would be practical to establish morning and afternoon sessions in each 
cooperative program specialty. 

- Advisory committees are used extensively by the local school system and 
they meet with the coordinators approximately every five weeks to discuss 
issues relating to the training program. 

- A few large firms in the community do take cooperative students in distrib- 
utive education and office education prograras. 

- The office education prograi uses general related instruction while the 
distributive education program is involved in the use of individualized 
instructional materials. These materials have been developed by the Univer- 
sity of Northern Iowa as part of a thirteen state consortium on individual- 
ized instruction for distributive education students. 

Student Comments: 

Students are aware of the training agreements and the contents therein. 
T^ e students involved in a cooperative program work a minimum of 12 hours 
a wee\ and a maximum of 22 hours a week for their cooperative program. 
The employer guarentees the minimum amount of hours work. 

- The c'istributive education students receive two hours of related instruction 
of product knowledge, sales, advertising, and management. Most of these 
students would prefer one hour of related instruction. 

- Approximately half of the students interviewed had a job before enrollment 
in a cooperative program. This job was the same as the one in which they 
are presently employed as part of the cooperative program. 

- One-half of the students interviewed would enroll in a cooperative program 
if there was no pay involved for work during the school hours. 

- Students held the opinion that the coordinators seldom visit the^r. at their 
training stations for coordination purposes. After further questioning 
some admitted that the coordinator visits once a month in some cases and in 
other cases once a year. 

- The students reported that the school system reschedules extra curricular 
activities to the morning periods so that all student's can participate in 
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school extra curricular activities. 

Some cooperative students feel parental and peer pressures to continue on 
to college, however, others plan to continue working after graduation. 
The students must have a C average for enrollment in a cooperative program. 
The students interviewed express the opinion that high school students are 
not as interested in a four year college program as they may have been in 
the past. 
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April 24, 1974 
School System B 
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Population , Enrollment, and School District Information 

The school system is located in a community of approximately 550 popula- 
tion. The total school population is approximately 400. The community indus- 
try includes a retail service area of limited size v^ith the major industries 
being in cafe, a small grocery store, a farm equipment dealer, and a bank. 
Its location is approximately 30 miles from a major metropolican area with a 
large quantity of trade business, and also is 50 miles from two other large 
metropolitan areas to service the buying needs of the persons surrounding the 
community. The school does not have a cooperative type program. The purpose 
of the visit was to determine school administrator attitudes about the feasi- 
bility of implementing a cooperative program in that community. 

Information Gained From The Visit ^ 
Administrators: 

- All of the information gained in this report was obtained from the school 
superintendent during the Council team visit. 

- The school c^oes utilize a work release program for students to gain work 
experience. No supervision is provided for the students in this program. 

- The school does have a work study program for low income tamilies. The 
only vocational program provided by the local school is a home economics 
program. Memorandums from the State Department of Public Instruction 
made the local school aware of the availability of vocational work study 
funds. Students from low income families are placed in the work experi- 
ence program, eventhough they have never been enrolled in a vocational 
program. 

- Those students on the work release program often times travel as tar as 

30 miles for their work experience training. This is a noncredit opportun- 
ity for high school students. 

- There are 26 students in the senior class and 34 students in the junior 
class. 

- The local school system has worked out a program where they share teachers 
in subject matter areas where there is low enrollment with adjacent school 
districts. It is their opinion that this would be a practical approach to 
implementing a cooperative program in the school system. 

- State and federal funds would help establish such a program but present 
estimates indicate this aid would not be absolutely essential for the im- 
plementation of such a program. Apparently the wealth per student in the 
school district was at a high level. 

- The employment of a coordinator is essential for the proper operation of 
a cooperative program. 

« The industrial arts program is structured toward exploratory experiences 
for the student. 

- The main impediment to the development of a cooperative program is an ex- 
treme shortage of training stations for a cooperative program both within 
the school district visited and those adjacent school districts who might 
cooperate in such an endeavor. 

- The school system does provide exploratory office education programs for 

the students. 

. The majority of high school students go on to some type of post secondary 
educational program, but not necessarily a college degree program. 

71 
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The possibility of establishing a central vocational facility for 
rounding schools on a cooperative basis among the local school districts 
was explored. The only limiting factor was the distance which high -cImx.! 
students could reasonably travel to tha.: central vocational facility. 
This limit should be 25 miles. 

Establishing a vocational center with the students attending for a two^ 

week block of time at the center and spending two weeks back at their ..ome 

high school would be feasible. ^ ^u- 

Half day attendance at the vocational center and half day attendance a. tne 

home high school was not considered to be a reasonable alternative. 

The possibility of a residential vocational school for high school students 

would not be tolerated by the parents of the high school students. 

The area schools could operate such a center for local school districts on 

the condition that they would assume the greatest part of the cost of the 

program. The local schools would consider other alternatives for funding 

unacceptable. u-i^-f-. 
To this point, the local superintendents have not discussed the possibility 
of a joint vocational center for local schools. 
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Field Visit 4 
April 25, 1974 
School System C 



Population , Economic , and School District Infomation 

The school district is located in a community with a population of approx- 
imately 8,500. The school district enrollment is slightly more than 2,500. 
The community has several comparatively large industries and is one of two ad- 
jacent trade centers in the section of the state. The other trade center is 
approximately 15 miles away and has a population of approximately 31,000 per- 
sons . 

Information Gained /rom The Visit 
Administrators : 

- The secondary schools appear to be receiving less dollars now, than pre- 
viously, for conducting vocational programs. This may be due to expansion 
of area school programs. 

- More children in recent years are preparing for work after high school than 
has been the case previously. 

- Practical courses are in great demand in the high school and present indica- 
tions reveal that this trend is likely to continue. The trend is true of 
both boys and girls. 

- Students enrolled in high schools appear to have a g- 2ater interest for the 
high cost vocational programs. 

- Present reimbursement policies create problems for local schools in terms 
of providing adequate facilities and equipment for vocational instruction. 

- Currently the local schools are able to adequately equip vocational or 
practical type programs, however, because of recently passed legislation, 
financial problems will become apparent due to lack of state funding for 
vocational programs. 

- This local school uses the flexible modular scheduling. 

- Vocational education should be a part of the comprehensive secondary school 
and should not be an appendage to a community college or a vocational tech- 
nical school . 

- The Governor* s Youth Opportunity Program has demostrated the ability to 
respond rapidly to the needs of the student when financial assistance is 
needed. 

- This local school has implemented a work experience program primarily to 
motivate potential dropout students to continue their schooling. Some re- 
lated instruction is provided for those in the work experience program during 
the sophmore and junior year. 

- The work study program is utilized for special education students and the 
dollars to support this program come from special education. 

- Followup studies of graduates of vocational programs measure quantitatively 
the success of the vocational program. Every five years the school <^urveys 
all graduates to measure the adequacy of preparation for the real work world 
considering both quantitative and qualitative factors. 

- Some problems have occurred with regard to the number of training stations 
in the community and their availability for both high school cooperative 
r.tudents and community college cooperative students. 

- The high school offers two cooperative programs in each subject field so 
that training stations can be used in the morning and the afternoon. 

- The school system provides some exploratory experiences for students in the 
O junior high school with a life adjustment program. ^ 
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- The career education concept is being implemented within the school system* 

- One of the elementary school principals serves as chairman of the career 
education committee * 

- The current age requirement, which is part of the wage and hour law, in- 
hibits the junior high school age student from gaining exploratory work 
experience while enrolled in the junior high school* Something should be 
done to change the law, 

- The coordinators report that they visit the training stations approximately 
once a month* 

- Certain exploratory instruction is required for enrollment in a cooperative 
program. Grade point average is not considered for enrollment* 

- The coordinators employment includes a one month extension to the contract, 
which allows them to prepare for placement of their students in the fall* 
This is sufficient time* 

- Studies in job opportunities are offered by guidance counselors to the stu- 
dents during the sophmore and junior year* 

- Exploratory courses need to be broadened if possible and some experimenta- 
tion needs to be done through such activities as field trips and the like* 

- Small firms are more interested in employing cooperative students than are 
the large firms* 

- Advisory committees are seldom used with the cooperative program. Most 
contacts are made on an individual basis* 

- Students are highly interested in the youth organizations which are part of 
the instruction in a cooperative program* 

Students: 

- Many students enroll in cooperative programs because of encouragement of 
students who were previously enrolled* 

- Most students would enroll in a cooperative program if there were no pay 
for the hours spent in training on school time* 

- Students report that coordinators visit the program once every nine weeks. 

- Students report that training agreements are in effect, however, they are 
not aware of any training plans. 

- The students do miss out on extra curricular activities but then they don't 
really care wnether they do participate in those activities. 

- All students report that they are exposed to general related instruction 
only and that specific ''know why" is taught on the job only* 

- Fifty percent of the students enrolled in a cooperative program were working 
in that job before they enrolled in the cooperative program* 

- Approximately 100 out of the 190 seniors in the high school are enrolled in 
the cooperative program. 

- Students wr -e of the opinion that they should be involved in the advisory 
commitrees for the cooperative program. 
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Personnel Contacted to Gather Information for 1974 Annual Report 



Waterloo Community School District 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Administrators 

Dr. Kenneth Jensen, Director, Secondary Education 
Mr. Alan Krebs, Principal, East High School 

Teacher Coordinators 

Mr. John Griffiths, Distributive Education 

Ms. Joyce Cook, Office Education 

Mr. Forrest Harbaugh, Trade and Industrial 

Mr. Robert Reuter, Governor's Youth Opportunity Program 

Students (representing distributive and trade and industrial fields) 
Cara Powers 
Mike Russell 
Linda Wright 
Randy Kane 
Don Akers 



Dike Community School District 
Dike, Iowa 

Administrators 

Mr. Emmett B. Tyler, Principal 

Teacher-Coordinators 
None 



Students 
None 



Waverly-Shell Rock Community School District 
Waverly, Iowa 

Administrators 

Mr . Glenn B. Brostrom, Superintendent 

Mr. Michael Bock, Assistant High School Principal 

Teacher-Coordinators and Counselors 

Mr. Michael Black, Distributive Education 
Ms. Marietta Schemmel, Office Education 
Mr. Robert Bailey, Trade and Industrial 
Mr. Dean Greenough, Counselor 
Mr. Don Moeller, Counselor 

Students 

Bruce Jud, Agriculture Business 
O Debra Mennenya, Distributive Education 
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Linda Reinhardt, Distributive Education 
Gayler Dewy, Agriculture Business 
Craig McEnany, Agriculture Business 



Iowa Falls Community School District 
Iowa FallSy Iowa 

Admi n i s t ra tors 

Mr. Robert Heston, Superintendent 
Mr. Robert Wiseman, Principal 

Teacher^Coordinators 

Mr. Ted Crawford, Distributive Education 
Mrs. Janet Wender, Office Education 

Students 

Jeff Bean, Distributive Education 
Jill Smart, Office Education 
Becky Klein, Office Education 
Cindy Ackerman, Office Education 
Max Clark, Distributive Education 
Hal Campbell, Distributive Education 



Radcliffe Community School District 
Radcliffe, Iowa 

Administrators 

Mr. Larry B. Fudge, Superintendent 



Webster City Community School District 
Webster City, Iowa 

Administrators 

Mr. Robert E. Horsfall, Superintendent 
Mr. Leslie Huth, Principal 

Teacher 'Coordinators 

Mr. John Kidney, Distributive Education 

Mr. Richard Pound, Office Education 

Mr. Clyde Ware, Trade and Industrial Education 

Students 

Barbara Anderson, Distributive Education 
Jeanne Grenfe, Distributive Education 
Roger Pearson, Distributive Education 
Linda Bakrenfuss, Office Education 
Rita Nilles, Office Education 
Sandy Tweat, Office Education 
Nickie Nicholson, Office Education 
Sue Olson, Office Education 
Curtis Turner, Trade and Industrial 
Mike Wise, Trade and Industrial 
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Southeast Polk Coninunity School District 
Runnel Is, Iowa 

Administrators 

Mr. Charles Varner, Superintendent 

Mr. Donald Kiester, Curriculum Director 

Mr. Robert Norris, Principal 

Mr. Merle Butts, Vocational Director 

Teacher-Coordinators 

Mr. John Stefel, Distributive Education 

Ms. JoAnn Pederson, Food Service 

Ms. Jean Corcoran, Distributive Education 

Mr. Michael Horton, Trade and Industrial 

Mr. Merle Butts, Work Study and Office Educati 

Students 

Nancy Stahawick, Office Education 

Carol Nesheira, Office Education 

Connie Cheers, Office Education 

Susan Cowell, Office Education 

Cindy Glenn, Office Education 

Sue Dales, Distributive Education 

Dan R. Weaver, Distributive Education 

Randy Wise, Distributive Education 

Terry Evans, Distributive Education 

John Gilkison, Trade and Industrial Education 

Rick Keim, Trade and Industrial Education 

West Des Moines Community School System 
West Des Moines, Iowa 

Administrators 

Mr. Sherwin Sankey, Principal 

Teacher -Coordinators 

Mr. Roderick Kent, Distributive Education 

Students 

Marlene Lockey, Distributive Education 
Dan Burnett, Distributive Education 
Debbie Schlemner, Office Education 
Cheryl Hoover, Office Education 
Mary Rice, Office Education 
Dana Olsasky, Office Education 
Dawn Ronald, Office Education 
Linda Flynn, Office Education 
Kay Fabritz, Office Education 
Janet Rippentrap, Office Education 

Waukee Community School System 
Waukee , Iowa 
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Administrators 

Mr. Clair Eason, Superintendent 

Mr. Vincent Meyer, Principal 

Mr. Jerry Soper, Guidance Counselor 

Atlantic Community School District 
Atlantic, Iowa 

Administrators 

Mr. John Hunter, Superintendent 
Mr. Darrell Eblen, Principal 

Avoha Community School District 
Avoca, Iowa 

Administrators 

Mr. Gordon Ohm, Superintendent 
Mr. Vincent Archer, Principal 

Harlan Communicy School District 
Harlan, Iowa 

Administrators 

Mr. Orville P. Frazier, Superintendent 
Mr. Larry Parr, Principal 

Teacher ^Coordinators 

Mr. Harold Johnson, Trade and Industrial Education 
Mr. Larye Johnson, Business Education 

Students (representing Trade and Industrial, Business, and Agriculture Occupations 
Employment Experience) 
Ronell Pelsche 
Tom Powers 
Randy Henrickson 
Deb Kersten 
Donna Gaul 
Pam Schulte 
Carol Leinen 
Tom Blum 
Mark Schwery 
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Paper 1 



State of Iowa 
Career Education Advisory Council 



ANALYSIS OF POTENTIAL GROWTH OF SECONDARY COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

Introduction 

One element of the Council annual report should be devoted to an assess- 
ment of the validity of the projections contained in the State Plan. Cooperative 
type programs are unique, when compared to preparatory type programs. This type 
of instructional technique provides students with employment skills and knowledge 
in many closely related occupations. Following is an explanation of the procedure 
and techniques that were used to identify the potential for implementation of 
cooperative programs. The reader should be aware that the results from the anal- 
ysis can be used for developing a plan for providing consulting services designed 
to encourage needed new program implementations. 

Methodology 

1. The minimum school system size for new programs was established by se- 
lecting the minimum number of 12th grade students for which cooperative programs 
can be justified. This number was estimated by assuming: (1) a percentage of 
the students in the senior class would enroll in the program; (2) computing total 
I2th grade enrollment based on that percentage and total school enrollment based 
on the 12th grade as one-twelfth of total enrollment. 

Applying the above method: (D The minimum number of 40 senior students 
is needed to justify a broad vocational program offering. Of this number 30 
would be enrolled in a multifield cooperative program and 10 in a vocational 
agriculture education program; (2) it is assumed that the 40 students would 
comprise 25 percent of the senior class enrollment; (3) therefore a minimum sen- 
ior class enrollment should be 160 students, and the school system would enroll 
approximately 1900 students. 
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An analysis of school systems enrollments reveals that ot 451 districts, 
83 percent enroll 1900 or less students while approximately 12 percent enroll 
between 1900 and 3799 and approximately 5 percent enroll 3800 or more students. 
The 451 rchool districts (systems) in the state are classified as: 
Group 1 Enrollments under 1900 377 school systems 

Group 2 Enrollments 190.0 - 3799 53 school systems 

Group 3 Enrollments 3800 and over 21 school systems 

2. Potential growth of cooperative type programs is closely related to 
business patterns in the surrounding area. Sufficient business must be available 
to place students in on-the-job type training situations. 

Inasmuch as the geographic area covered by a school system frequently 
extends beyond the community in which it is located it is assumed that the 
training stations for students in the cooperative program may also extend beyond 
the community. In the case of larger communities the number of potential training 
stations provided in the larger community may be estimated. Information on county- 
wide estimates of potential training stations in less populous sections of the 
state is available from the U.S. Government publications. An analysis, by county, 
of economic conditions, when combined with enrollment statistics, serves as 
predictor of potential growth of cooperative programs. 

3. Using the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Education 
Directory. 1973-74 Public School Systems as the source, countywide enrollments 
were totaled and 12th grade enrollments estimated as one-twelfth of the total for 
each f the 99 counties. 

4. The feasibility of establishing a cooperative program depends partially 
on two factors which include the enrollment of the 12th grade and also the 
potential training stations which the community can be expected to provide. A 
third factor, community interest, could not be measured by this study. County 
Business Patterns - Iowa (U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen-ius), 

id SI 
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was used to identify the potential locations for cooperative programs. 

The latest data available, from the above publication, identified the number 
of reporting units (business or companies) by county* Smaller employers tend to 
have greater interest in employing students on a cooperative basis. The number 
of employers in each county who employ 19 or less persons were indentified. 
The ratio of the number of employers in this group in each county was compared 
to the estimated I2th grade enrollment in the county. This calculation was made 
for both counties in which cooperative programs are now operating (54 counties) 
and the 45 counties in which there are no cooperative programs. 

An illustration of the estimation process follows: Buchanan County, which 
doesn't offer any cooperative programs, has an estimated I2th grade enrollment 
of 378. There are 330 companies in the county employing 20 or fewer (193 with 
I to 3 employees, 79 with 4 to 7 , and 58 with 8 to 19) persons. The number of 
employers, 330 divided by the number of students, 378, gives an employer-student 
ratio of 87 percent. This is well within the range economic size of counties 
which have supported cooperative programs successfully in the past. 

The frequency distribution of the employer-student ratios or percentages 
tor Iowa's 99 counties is: 

Employer-Student Ratio Counties 



in Percent 




50 




59 
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60 




69 
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70 




79 
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80 




89 


23 


90 




99 
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130 




139 
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140 




149 




150 
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160 
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180 




189 




190 
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_l 
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5. The frequency distribution of the employer-student ratios for the 54 
counties in which have cooperative programs are offered. 

Employer -Student Ratio Counties 



in Percent 
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1 



54 

Eighty-five percent of the above ratios range from 70 to 119. Many of the 
cooperative prograirs have been in existence at least sirxe 1968-69, which is the 
base year for this study. This indicates that employer-student ratios in this 
range are sufficient to support cooperative type programs. 

b. School systems selected as having the potential for new programs (nr 
the potential for expansion of current offerin^<^; based on the training station 
estimates should be examined in greater detail as candidates for prograins. In 
addition, the met lodo logy does not exclude automatically all school systems r. it 
satisfying this criterion. Social, economic, and geographic characteristics of 
communities and counties vary greatly, and other characteristics may compensate 
for a low employer-student ratio. For example, a coordinator may be particularly 
successful in placing cooperative students in his community. In addition, the 
frequency distribution for the -^ounties now offering programs shows that three 
counties have relacively low employer -student ratios. 
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Group I - Enrollruents Under 1900 
The group was divided into two subgruup*^ with eurullmcnts of 1400 to IH^M) 
and enrollments under 1400: 

Enrollments from 1400 to 1899 : 

This size group is composed of 23 school systems, 10 of which are cur- 
rently offering cooperative programs. The 10 systems offer 15 programs for an 
average of 1.5 programs each. Specialty fields and programs numbers are: 



Distributive Education 4 programs 26.7% of total 

Office Education 6 ^0.0 

Trade and Ind. Education 5 33.3 



ti 

IT 



Five school systems provide cooperative programs in one specialty field while 
the remaining five school systems offer programs in two specialty fields. Pvelvt^ 
of the 15 programs, or 80.0 percent, have been offered since 1968-69, the ba',e 
year. 

The employer-student ratios for the counties in which these school 
systems are located range from 78 to 195 percent with a median of 95. The cominu- 
nities in which these schools are located have populocions between 2,500 and 
10,000. Median family income for these cities as a percentage of the state median 
income, $9,018, ranges from 84 to 121, while that for their counties ranges from 
73 to 107. (Income figures from 1970 census.) 

Based on these data, these schools appear to have the potential for 
program expansion. For exomple, the five schools now offering one specialty 
field could be considered as potentially justifying a second field. 

The n school systems in this group which do not have cooperative 
programs have ( ounty employer-student ratios ranging from 58 to 135 percent. 
It should be noted that four of t"iese counties have cooperative programs in 
larger school systems. (Their employer-student ratios are 58, 86, 92, and 112.) 
Nine of the school systems are located in cities with a population ot between 
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2,500 to 10,000 while four are smaller with populations of 527, 613, lOfvH, and 
2,24b. 

Median family income in the nine cities between 2,500 and 10,000 is 
between $7,880 and $9,825 or 87 to 109 percent of the state median (information 
not available for communities of less than 2,500). County median income as n 
percent of state median income is between 80 and 110. 

Twelfth grade enrollments in nine school systems range from approx- 
imately 120 to 160. These systems are located in cities with minimum population 
of 2,500. Potential for cooperative programs in their communities should be 
evaluated carefully. It is possible that these school systems could provide a 
multifield :'.ooperative program for several years, using one coordinator, after 
which the student and communities interest might warr . -he establishment of 
three specialty field cooperative programs. 

The four smallest schools with enrollment between 1400 and 1900 vary 
geographically according to their potential to offer cooperative type prugrnms. 
Carlisle Community School is located in a city of 2,246 and is also within a 
relatively short commuting distance of Des Moines. Maquoketa Valley Community 
School in Delhi (population 527) is less than 15 miles from Manchester (popu- 
lation 4,641) which also does not offer a cooperative program. Contracting for 
cooperative coordinator services should be considered. Benton Community School 
at van Home (population Mi) is located 17 miles from Vinton (population 4,845) 
which presently has a program, ard 22 miles from Cedar Rapids. Mid-Prairie 
Community School at Wellman (population 1,068) is approximately 20 miles from 
either Iowa City or Washington, both of which have programs in operation. 
Enrollments under 1400 

Six school systems in this size classification are now offering 
cooparative programs. Total enrollments of the six range from 434 to 1,378, 
with I2th grade enrollments of approximately 36 to 9o. The eight programs 
ERJC * It is recommended that Manchester be evaluated for a program. 



(averaging 1.3 per school system) and program specialties are: 

Distributive Education 3 programs 37.5% of tot.H 

Office Education ^ " ' „ 

Trade and Ind. Education 1 '-^'^ 

Four of the eight programs date back to l%8-69, the base year, or earlier, 

while the other four were initiated since then, three of them at one school being 

offered for the first time in 1973-197A. 

Kindergarten through twelfth grade enrollments of the schools in which 

programs have been operated continuously since 1968-69 range from 935 to 107« with 
12th grade enrollment approximately 78 to 90. Three of the schools arc located 
in cities with populations between 2,500 and 3,500. THe other three cities have 
populations of 1018, 1733. and 1947. Median Incomes for the first three are $8,616, 
$8,917, and $9,046 or 96, 99 and 101 of the state median income (data not available 
for cities of less than 2.500). County median income as a percent of state median 
ranges from 67 to 97 percent with a median of 87. The employer-student ratios 

range from 80 to 120 percent. 

State-Wide Program Availability 
Presently 70 or 15.5 percent of the 451 school districts offer coopera- 
tive programs in the secondary curriculum. (On the ba.is of size. 97 systems 
have enrollments of 1400 or above. 64 or two-thirds of which offer cooperative 
programs. In addition, six systems under 1400 also have programs, as noted 
above.) Approximately one-third of the 354 school systems with enrollments less 
than 1400 have fewer than 500 students in grades K-12 which yields 12th grade 

1 /o /The 1<J70-71 DPI Data on Iowa Schools , 
enrollments of approximately 42 or fewer. (The IV/U ufi _ 

p,,, I. Pupils shows that 92 school systems had 9th through 12th gxade enroU- 
n.ents between 90 and 140, which would provide for . 12th grade enrollment ol 
approximately 23 to 35). These few statistics serve to identify the problem 

in meeting the career needs of stu. .nts with cooperative type programs .n 

almost three-quarters of Iowa's school systems. 
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The geographic location of these smaller school systems should be exam- 
ined to determine: (I) if existing or new programs in adjacent larger school 
systems could provide for the needs of some of these students through contract; 
(2) if any of the schools are sufficiently close to the six smaller schools which 
have programs for purposes of sharing staff in a joint effort; (3) if two or more 
systems could work cooperatively under a Chapter 28 E (Iowa Code) agreement to 
establish a multi-fietd cooperative programs; (4) if any of the school systems 
would cooperate in a countywide effort to offer specialty field cooperative 
programs; and (5) where cooperative programs appear to be imprac:;i':al, to consider 
alternatives which are feasible for Iowa's smaller school systems V.o the end that 
the secondary school student who desires to enroll in career preparatory (simu- 
lation) classes while he is in high school may have the opportunity to do so 
regardless of the size of school he attends. 
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Group 2 - Enrollments 1900 to 3799 
Fifty-three school systems in Iowa have enrollments in this size classi- 
fication. Thirty-three or 62.3 percent offer one or more cooperative programs 
in 1973-74. Using 1968-b9 as a base year, 26 schools provided cooperative pro- 
grams in their curriculum; at present, 33 schools offer cooperative programs 

for an increase of 27 percent. Twenty-five of the 33 systems have offered at 
» 

least one program continuously since 1968-69. 

The average number of programs per school has remained at 1.9 of a possi- 
ble 3. Program offerings by specialty field have shifted in the five-year 
period, with Distributive Education declining from 42 to 34 percent of the tot.-l 
programs. Office Education remaining practically unchanged at 36 percent, and 
Trade and Industrial Education increasing from 22 to 30 percent. 

Considering the 33 school systems that offer cooperative programs twenty- 
three have enrollment ranging form 1900 to 2799 while ten have enrollment from 
2800 to 3799. 

Enrollments from 2800 to M^9 z 

Six of the 10 schools in this classification have programs in OJie or 
two specialty fields. Program expansion appears feasible in four of then lor a 
total of seven new programs. Expansion by the other two is more doubtful. 
One school system is Loo distant f r(^m a larger population center for 2asy com- 
muting and the program in operation n^ay be the maximum sustainable by the com- 
munity. The other has a low employer-student ratio (54). However, prografn. ii 
two specialty fields have been offered for several years, one for four years and 
the second for at least six years and the school system shoud be studied furLner 
to identify potential program expansion. 

Enrollments from 1900 to 2799 ; 

Five of the 23 systems with enrollments between 1900 and 2799 offer 
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an three specialty field cooperative programs at the present time; eight 
systems offer two specialty fields. Estimating potential expansion based on 
the available data, at least six of the ichools and communities could support 
an additional specialty field. The remaining 10 systems should be evaluated 
individually to determine the potential for expansion beyond their one 
specialty field. Several, for instance, have relatively new programs with 
only one to three years of operating experience. 

The remaining 20 Iowa school systems with enrollments between 1900 and 
3799 do not offer cooperative programs of any type. Fifteen of these systems have 
2700 or fewer students and the remaining five having enrollments between 2800 
and 3100. The former group has twelfth grade enrollments of approximately lOO 
to 225. It appears that a multifield program could be operated for approximately a 
three-year period at which time several specialized programs should be established. 
The five systems with enrollments between 2800 and 3100 have the potential to 
offer three specialized programs. Three of these scho'^l systems are located in 
counties in which cooperative programs are now offered, and in which the employer- 
student ratio is 72 percent or higher. The tourth school system is located in a 
county with an employer-senior student ratio of only 58 percent. However, the 
coqnty has supported a cooperative program ia a school system with two senior 
high schools, one of which offers three specialty fields and the other, two. Some 
further analysis may be necessary to determine the feasibility of expanding coop- 
erative programs to a second school system in the county. 
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Group 3 - Enrollments 3800 and Over 
Since 1970-71, all of the 21 school systems of this size have offered some 
type of cooperative program. Future growth in this size school must occur 
through an increase in program offerings. Using 1968-69 as the base year, when 
compared to Fiscal Year 1974 the number of programs in these schools have ex- 
panded from 69 to 91 or 31.9 percent. Eight of the systems have multiple high 
school attendance centers. The 36 attendance centers offered an average of 
2.1 programs in 1968-69 and 2.5 by 1973-74. 

Following is a chart showing the 21 largest school systems in Iowa with 
program availability by specialty field in each of the 36 attendance centers. 

noo pprative Programs in School Syste m s with 3800 or More Burins FY 
1974 By Type of Program 

Letters ABC etc. Identify Attendance Centers. 
Numbers indicate the number of coordinator-programs 
offered at each Attendance Center. 
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School Systems 

1 . Ames 

2. Bettendorf 

3. Burlington 

4. Cedar Falls 

5. Cedar Rapids 
A 

B 
C 

6. Clinton 

7. Council Bluffs 
A 

B 

8-. Davenport 
A 
B 

9. Des Moines 
A 

3 
C 
D 
E 
F 

10. IXibuque 
A 

6 



DE 
2 



OE 
1 
1 



2 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 



T&I 
1 
I 

1 

2 
1 
1 



2 
1 

1 
1 
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School Systems 
il. Fort Dodge 



DE OE T&l 

1 1 1 



12* Fort Madison 1 1 ^ 

13. Iowa City 

1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 2 

2 2 



A 

B 

14. Marshalltown 

15. Mason City 

16. Muscatine 1 

17. Newton 

18. Ottumwa 

19. Sioux City 
A 
B 
C 

20. Waterloo 
A 
B 
C 



1 1 
1 1 1 



1 



1 1 1 

1 I 1 

1 1 



21. West Des Moines ^ ^ _ 

35 32 24 

Total 91 programs > 

Avg* per attendance 



cciiter 



2.5 



14 



Potential for Cooperative 
Program Expansion Based on 
the otfering of one of each ^ 
specialty program at each 
attendance center 

It is apparent from the population of the communities and the attendance 
center enrollment in each school system that each attendance center has the 
potential for offering a minimum of one cooperative program in each of the three 
specialty vocational fields. Considering the program vacancies in the thirty- 
four attendance centers it appears that program expansion may occur throoj^h the i 
plementation of four additional DE programs, seven Office Education prograns, 
and fourteen T&I programs. The total potential program expansion in secondary 
attendance centers in school systems with 3800 or more students is twenty-fivc 
programs • 
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Tabular Assistance 

The Council has developed a table which appears on pages 15, 16, and 17 
for use by the Department of Public Instruction, This table identifies by name 
64 school systems with K-12 enrollment of 1400 or more students. The potential 
for implementation of new programs b> school system size, considering avail- 
ability of student training stations, is totaled at the end of each school size 
category. This table is offered to provide assistance through an organized 
approach to contracting school systems for the purpose of encouraging the 
development of cooperative vocational programs. It is obvious that DPI 
consultants should work cooperatively with local school administrations in 
conducting further on-site evaluations of training stations potential in the 
county or surrounding economic area. 
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Identif ication of School Districts Selected for New or 
Expanded Cooperative Programs, Fiscal Year 1975 

(Based on Employer-Student Ratio and Priority 
Classification Criteria) 



Priority 
Classif icat ior. -f 



School 
District 



City 
Population 



Est, I2th 
Gr'de Enroll- 
ment 



Emp loyer- 
Student Ratio 



Group I. School District Enrollments under 1900 Students, 
Enrollments from 1400 to 1899 

School districts with existing programs - addition of second specialty field: 



3. 



I- 



Audubon 

Carroll 

Hampton 

Nevada 

Winterset 



2,907 
8,716 
4,376 
4,952 
3,686 



130 
114 

122 
133 
139 



Potential - 5 program offerings 

School districts with no programs 



multifield program initially: 





Eagle Grove 


4,489 


146 




Emmets burg 


4,150 


118 




Forest City 


3,841 


131 


2. 


G 1 enwood 


4,421 


128 


3. 


Osceloa 


3, 124 


125 




(Clarke Comm.) 








Pella 


6,784 


132 




Red Oak 


6,210 


150 


2. 


Shenandoah 


5,968 


134 




She Idon 


4,535 


131 



no 

195 
132 
93 
78 



101 
'iO 
^)\ 

92 
135 
134 
119 



Potential - progr.iin' 



Group 2 - School District Enrollments from 1900 through ^799 
Enrollments from 2800 through '3799 

School districts with existing programs - additional offerings to ai.L.iiu three 

specialty fields: 



2. 
3. 



Ankenyf2) 9,151 
Charles City(I) 9,26g 
Fairfield(2) 8,715 



299 
270 

259 



Q4 

88 
l()5 



+ 1. High rate of youth unemployment (estimated yyouth unemployment rate in 
excess of 12%. Iowa Em|>loyment Security Commission) 
2. Uropout rates greater than State av rages (Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1972-73 study.) 
9^- 3. Both high rates -if youth u'-cmployment and dropout. 
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Group 2 - (cont.) 



18,028 245 7* 



Marion 
(Linn-Mar) 

Further evaluation: ^ 
1. Indianola(l) 8,976 244 >H 

Potential - 8 program offerings 

School districts with no programs - evaluated for three specialty fields: 

1. Boone 12,468 244 93 
Cedar Rapids 110,642 233 74 
(College Coram) 

3. Council Bluffs 60,348 237 58" 

(Lewis Central) 

Eldridge 1,535 234 72 

(North Scott) 

2. Marion 18,028 253 74 
(Marion Ind. ) 

* Pottawattamie Co. - existing program at Council Bluffs 

Potential - 5 programs with 15 program offerings 

Enrollments from 1900 through 2 799 .HH.t^^n nf 

School districts with existing programs in two specialty fields - addition ot 

third specialty field: ^2) 



I. 
1. 



Algona 6,032 165 119 

Decorah 7,458 170 121 

Harlan 5,049 198 99 

Humboldt 4,665 161 87 

Iowa Falls 6,454 165 105 

Spencer 10,278 215 115 
Further evaluation: 

Oelwein 7,735 208 83* 

Waverly 7,205 211 64 
* Fayette County - existing programs in three locations. 

Potential - 8 program offerings 

School districts with existing programs in one specialty field offered for 

minimum of five years - addition of second specialty field: 

3. CenterviUe 6,531 181 99 

Cherokee 7,272 158 88 

1. Maquoketa 5,677 177 86 

1. Vinton 4,845 159 86 

Washington 6,317 186 

Potential - 5 program offerings 

School districts with no programs - multifield program initially: 

I. Albia 4,151 163 99 

1. Anamosa 4,389 157 89 

ERIC 95 
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Atlancic 7.306 203 luA 

Chariton 5,009 164 102 

Creston 8,234 185 118 

Denison 6,213 168 88 

DeWitt 3,64: 175 «0 
(Central Clinton 
Communi ty ) 

2. Grinnell 8,402 213 lOl 

3. Independence 5,910 192 87 
1. LeMars 8,159 222 98 

1. New Hampton 3,621 178 96 
Tama 3,000 205 91 
(South Tama Co. ) 

Further evaluation: 

2. Bloomfield 2,718 163 99 

1. Manchester 4,64) 214 71 
(West Delaware) 

2. Pleasant Valley (NA) 203 72^'- 
* Scott County - existing programs at Davenport and Eettendorf 

Potential - 15 programs 

Group 3 - School District Enrollments 3800 and over 

All school districts have minimum of one specialty field - additional programs 
to attain three specialty fields in all attendance centers: 

2. Burlington(2) 32,366 634 98 

2. Clinton(2) 34,719 619 80 

3. Council Bluffs 60,348 1,236 58 
2. Des Moines(5) 201,404 3,604 94 
2. Dubuque(2) 62,309 1,087 99 

Iowa City(l) 46,850 790 100 

2. Mason City(l) 31,839 595 119 

2. Muscatin.'(2) 22 , 40"^ 554 8^ 

3. Newton(l) 15,61S 422 76 

2. Sioux City(6) 85,925 1,511 100 

3. WaterlooU) 75, 533 1 ,582 83 
West Des Moines 16,441 530 V4 
(1) 

Potential - 25 program offerings 

Total potential growth - 90 program offerings, including districts for further 
eva 1 uation. 

School districts by priority classification: 
No. I - High rate of youth umemployment 
No. 2 - High rate of school dropouts 
No. 3 - Both high rates of youth unemployment and 
school dropouts 



Total 

Percentage of total school districts, 64 



56% 
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MEMORANDUM 



Date: August 26, 1974 
To: Council Members 

From: Harlan E. Giese, Executive Director 

Subject: Supplimentary information concerning local school finance relating 
to funding of vocational programs. 



Introduction 

During the course of Council field visits to gather information for the 
1974 Council annual report numerous local school administrators, when ques- 
tioned about the adequacy of funding of vocational programs, expressed the 
opinion that currently they are receiving sufficient federal and state funds 
to support cooperative type vocational programs. They further predict that 
in future years financial support of vocational programs will require a 
higher level of support than is currently provided. 

General Budget Financial Support for Schools 

The following information on local school finance as it affects vocational 
program funding is provided for your consideration. 

State legislation has been passed which provides for "controlled budgets** 
for local schools. A ''controlled budget" is a state imposed ceiling on the 
amount of dollars a local school may collect in state aid and from local prop- 
erty taxes. The "controlled budget" is based on the state average school dis- 
trict cost per pupil during FY '73. The state average cost per pupil during 
that year was approximately $1,000. 

Each school system is allowed a foundation level of support. During FY »74 
this was $737.00 per student. The foundation level of support is obtained from 
state general aid and a 20 mil local tax levy. If the 20 mil levy yields $200.00 
per pupil then the school district would receive $537.00 in state general aid. 

School systems with pupil costs, in FY »73, greater than the foundation 
average then must levy additional local miUage to collect the difference be- 
tween the foundation aid and allowable per pupil cost based on their FY '73 
budget . 

The foundation aid and maximum cost are adjusted annually by a legislative 
formula to compensate for trends in the State's economy, inflation, and the en- 
rollment in the school district. 

You should be aware that 325 of Iowa's 451 school districts are experi- 
encing a decline in enrollment while only 126 are remaining static or are 



increasing in enrollment. 



Income in addition to the "controlled" budget may be received by local 
schools. This is identified as ''miscellaneous income". One type of miscellan- 
eous income is state and federal vocational aid. 

Vocational Program Support 

The current financial support for local school vocational programs is based 
upon reimbursement of teachers salary and travel expense. The state reimburses 
new programs in local schools on a diminishing percentage concept. The first 
year the reimbursement is 80%, the second 60%, the third 40%, and the fourth and 
succeeding years the average reimbursement percentage for on-going programs. This 
on-going reimbursement has ranged between twenty and thirty percent. It is re- 
ported that the concept for this reimbursement system is intended to encourage 
the local school boards to implement new vocational programs and then later cause 
them to provide the majority support for the vocational program since vocational 
programs should be part of their curriculum. 

Analysis 

Local school superintendents in 325 school districts in Iowa are being 
forced to reduce their general fund budgets due to declining enrollments. They 
initially '^ave difficulty setting aside the necessary funds to match the federal 
or state vocational dollars provided to assist in defraying the cost of instruc- 
tors salaries and travel. In succeeding years it appears many may find it impos- 
sible to allocate additional amounts of local or State general aid funds to as- 
sume an increasing portion of the cost of salary and travel expenses for the voca- 
tional programs. 

A review of expenditures of federal funds received by the state for Part 
G Cooperative Programs reveals that federal allotments to the state for a per- 
iod of four fiscal years from 1970 through 1973 has been nearly static. The 
amount of federal funds available (the amount carried over plus the current 
allotment) increased markedly in FY '73. The expenditure of federal funds from 
the state to the local school districts has been nearly static. 

Program growth as measured by a percentage of districts offering programs 
compared to the numbers of districts in the state has increased from approxi- 
mately 14% in FY 1970 to approximately 15.5% in FY 1974. 

Conclusion 

T. The current reimbursement system for Part G Cooperative Programs has not 
provided an incentive to a significant number of local school boards to 
expand their curricular offering through the addition of a cooperative 
vocational program. 

2. The "controlled budget" concept enacted by the State Legislature inhibits 
local school boards from implementing new educational programs unless ad- 
ditional resources are made available under the miscellaneous income cate- 
gory. , 

3. Limiting vocational reimbursement to instructor salary and travel expense 
does not reflect total program cost in new or continuing programs. 

4. Reimbursement of new cooperative vocational programs from Part G of PL 90- 
576 at 80 and 60 percent may be in violation of Section 258.5, Code of Iowa. 

Recommendations ; 

I. The State Board should seek amendment of Section 258.5 of the Iowa Code to 
allow reimbursement of more than teachers salary and travel expense and to 
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allow more than 50 percent reimbursement for program cost. 

2. The State Board of Public Instruction should enact a new reimbursement 
policy for secondary vocational programs that is based on a "continuing 
support" concept. 

3. Plans should be developed to request funds from the legislature to pro- 
vide for "continuing support" of secondary vocational programs and to 
request authority to provide reimbursement for the exceptional program 
cost beyond the "controlled budget". (If this recoiranendation be accepted 
by the Council you should know that additional federal or State funds will 
be needed in the future to provide continuing support for the newly estab- 
lished secondary vocational programs. 
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STATE OF IOWA 
Graph 1 

Number of Cooperative Program Offerings in Secondary Schools 
by. Size of School System 



Enrollment 3800 or over 



Enrollment 1900 to 3799 
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